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RjOREWORD , ' 

THE Cooperative Extension Service, the world's largest adult 
informal, educational and de\ elopmental organization, ap- 
proaches almosi^a half century of recognized achie\ement. It is 
. dedicated to/the de\elopment of people themselves, to the end 
' tha^ they,/nrough their own initiative, may^ effectively identify 
' and soivXJ the various problems directly aff-ecting their welfare>"* 
T^^Tripartite Alucational organization uniquely involves Fed- 
erai^X^nited States Department of ^Agriculture), State (Land- 
;^rant Colleges and UniJ^ersities) and local units of government, 
at has established an effective organization with purposeful pro- 
grams which have been socially significant to the people of 
America and to many countries of the world. 

The Cooperative Extension Service is responding to the man- 
date-so clearly stated in the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914 . . . 

"to aid in "diffusing amonx: the people of the United States, useful 
and practical information on subjects relating to a^culture and home 
economics and to ericourage the application of the same . • • 

Leaders of this organization are recognizing and utilizing the 
bodies of knowledge found in the social sciences that relate to 
the changing go^s of the Cooperative Extension Service, the 
erssentiahty of formulating goals for individual achievement and 
the "development of the organization for goal attainment Out- 
standing scholars have been and continue to' be invited to share 
their knowledge with the organization's adrpinistrators to stimu- 
late them to prepare for the future and to guide the organiza; 
tion for greater accomplishment as it continues to ser\'e the needs 
of people. 

This book, entitled "Directing the Cooper^ative Extension- 
Service'^ offers adnrinistrators and students of administration an 
opportunity to analyze the inforrnation considered at the Sev- 

* Joml Commhtc^ Report on ExtenOon Pro^rafhs. PoHdr^ and Goilt. 1948. 
Department of Agriculture and AMociation of Land Grant CoUej^rt and UfllveniUct 
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enth National Cooperative* Extension Administrative Seminar, at 
the University of Wisconsin, April 30 to NJay 4, 1962. The gen- 
eral theme^ was "Organizational Climate of Cooperative Exten- 
sion." Objectives of the seniinar were to develop: 

1. Greater understanding and appreciation of Extension pro- 
grams of the past as they relate to the goafs of the next 
decade. 

2. Greater understanding of the principles of large scale 
organization, the est^iblishment of goals and their 
achievement. — , 

3. Greater understanding, involvement, and cpcyrdination of 
the staff in defining and attaining the achie|^ble goals of 
the Cooperative Extension Service. 

The Administrative Seminar was sponsored joinw^y the State 
Cooperative E5:tension Services, the Federal Exteqsion Service 
of the V. S. Department of Agriculture, and the National Agri- 
cultural Extension Center for Advanced Study through the Ex- 
tension Committee on Organization and Policy. A Planning 
Committee was named to plan, staff, and conduct the program. 

N. P. Ralston, Extension Director, Michigan, Chairman 
Torhef Aasheim', Extension Director, Montana 
Robert C. Glark, Director^ National Extension Center 
Lloyd H. Davis, Acting Deputy Administrator, Federal Extension 
Service 

John E. Hutchison, Extension Director, Texas 

C. H. Huffm^, Former Deputy Administrator, Federal Extension 
Service. * ^ * 

In addition to the major Seminar staff, several other persons 
provided effective leadership as discussants, panel members, 
Evllluation, Committee members, and chairmen, as noted in the 
program appearing on pages' 160-163. 

E. Arthur Prieve, Project Assistant in the National Extension Center, 
served as Seminar Coordinator * 

T, H. P-itton, Associate Extension Director, Pennsylvania, and his com- 
mittee evaluated the program 

Ccorge E. Lord, Exension Director, Nfaine, served as master of ccto- 
^ monies at the banquet 

Sirs. Harriet Clutttcrbuck and Miss Janice Holverstot provided able 
and conscientious^ assistance In preparing the manuscript. 



Valuable leaderi>hip in conducting many aspects of the Semi- 
riar program was provided by Rudolph K. Froker, Dean and 
Director of the College of Agriculture, University of Wisccinsin, 
and Henry L. AWgren, Associate Director of the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

The 42 Extension executives and members of the Seminar staflE 
who' were privileged to develop and discuss the papers pub- 
lished in. this book found much of interest and' value in them. 
The Center staff and the Planning Committee invite you to also / 
examine this information related to directing the work of the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

» 

September, 1962. 

pircctor, National Agricultural 
Extension Center for Advanced Study 

t * ^ Director, Michigan Cooperative 

i Extension Service 

\* Chairman of Planning Cominittee 
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« 

"/ know of no icaij of judging the future hut by the past" 

- —Patrick Hent\y 

IS safe lo say that the changes, of the last few years can be 
..said to have produced both f ause and effect of great propor- 
tions. The external forces of the "explosion in technology", the 
'drastic changes in the economics of agricultural production and 
.distnbution when connbined with. social change have produced 
the world's most dynamic era of adjustment in farm production 
and marketing with concurrent adjustment in farming, rural liv- 
ing] community development and- in the melding of our rural 
and urban cultures. Extension h^s played many, lead roles in 
this drama. 

The internal forces which we shall try to identify have in part 
been the result of the impact of external pressures. These forces^ 
have been at play in both the Land-Grant Institution and in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. They have influenced, and have 
^been mfluenced by, legislative changes at both federal and state 
levels'. They have produced adjustments in both organizational 
stnicture and in operations. Budgets have increased and staffs 
have grown in size and competence. Professional improvement 
and inservice training have taken on added importance. 

Overall objectives and goals have changed but little; yet 
greater emphasis on program development has created a sharp 
increase in efforts strengthen the whole process of program 
plannmg and development. Marketing and utilization have found 
a more prominent place in the curncuhim- 

Public affairs education, long the most controversial of Exten- 
sion efforts, has now become a well recognized and^i?t)ropriate 
field of endeavor. Rural Areas Development, agricultural adjust- 

9 



ment, and program projection have each played a part, in ad- 
justing Extension s course. Home economics and 4;H Club pro- 
grams reflect the many changes -in technology, economics^,^nd 
family living. 

Business and industry have strengthened their support of 4-|-I 
and a growing corps of volunteer leaders devote ^«ihny times the 
number of man-hour^ to Extension programs th^t aW^spcnt by 
ihe professional stalF. ^ ' ^ ^ * 

While at times Extension may have appeared rfo hesitate fn! 
the brink of an eVer-changing scene, it can be saifi in all candor 
that few organi;cations have directed more Energy toward the 
exploration of therr^own goals and in the e\'aluation of their;own 
'efforts. . 

From the turmoil ofa halfV*ntuf>- of change Extensifcn has 
emerged with an en\iable record, and high on its masthMl i\ 
the emblem^ of "Earned Leadership." \ < ^ 

In summary, may I suggest a few areas of administrative/con- 
cern which ihe changes of recent years bring into focus. 

L A need for a clarification of Extension's objectives in 
light of changes past, present, and pending. 

2. A need for continual adjustment in-^rganization and , 
staffing to implement program adjustments. 

3. A. careful examination of our structure to provide stronger 
program administration and* supervision, 

4. Continued and intensified attention' to the purposes, ob- 
jectives, and methods of program development by local 
groups in consonance with technological and social 
change. 

3. A need on the part of Extension administration to fully 
accept its role of "earned leadership"* and exercise it in a 
way to avoid unnecessary conflicts of attUude and opinion 
within the organization and between Extension and the 
' . several publics which Extension is chartered to ser\'e. 



Netv Feature of Change is Greater Rapidity 

The most persistent characteristic of American Life, Ameritan 
Agricultufe and Industfy lias been change. 'Change is not new. 
The only new feature is its greater rapidity. 

10 
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Those of us who have been privileged to spend our lives in 
this economy have i>et;n more technological and economic change 
than we would have experienced had w^e lived all of the years 
from the birth of Christ to the time we were bom. 

Tlie Land-Grant College system with 'its research, teaching 
and Extension areas has' been a great influence in bringing this 
change to pass. We have come from a predominantly agrarian, 
rural culture to one in which thg number of workers required to 
produce our food and. fibre has' consistently decreased. Yet, as a 
nation, we Were never better fed, better housed, or better 
clothed* In fact, there is much food for thought in the fact that 
in tlfis part of the world the prayer, *'Give us this day our daily 
bread** has been answered. It is no wonder that the less fortunate 
peoples in many parts of the world look to our success and ask 
"What must we do to share in your good fortune?'* 

I ft 

There are Aose who say we have had too much research and 
,too much Extension education and that ihejr influence has 
brought us to a poipt in our economy where we are producing 
in excess of our ability, to consume^. It woula Ije a sad com- 
mentary on our system of values if we were to replace our effonts 
to seek and use new information with a self-imposed aura of 
ignorance. There are also those who say '*Extension*s job isTdone 
— no longer do we need to grow two blades of grass where one 
grew before.** Such comments grow out of a lack of sound under- 
Standing of ExtensiQji*s philosophy, goals, and objectives. Such 
^comments add emphasis to the need for stock-taking, serious 
introspection and better communication between Extension and 
its many publics. ^ ^ 

t 

Many Ways to Categorize Changes 

There are many ways in which, the changes of the last half 
century might be'^categoriz^. The farmer and his family in a 
half century have moved frOm an almoi>t primitive agriculture to 
a highly (Jeveloped, highly s[)ecialized business with its attend- 
ing changes in capitalization,' rnechanization, organization and 
dependence on other -segments of the economy. The need for 
greater skills in the application of an ever-growing body of tech- 
nology is exceecled only by the need for greater ability in 
management. 

.11 
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A significant change is occurring jJi the. pubHc concept of 
agriculture. The<-\erms "farming" and "agriculture" were once 
synonomous. Buf i^day the farm enterprise lies at the heart of a 
great industry in wfef)* seven millipns are employed in produc- 
tion. These, in turn,' are supported by six nfiHlion who work in 
the steel, rubber, 'chemical, and otj;ier segments of our economy 
^ producing the goods and services essential to farm production. 
Where the farmer once marketed and distributed much of his 
own produce, he now depends on over eleven million workers to 
- ' transport, buy, sell, process, store, distribute, and merchandise 
the products of his fiejds, bams, and feed lots. The independence 
of farming has gone and interdependence with the non-farming 
part of our economic mechanism has come to stay. 

Rural family living hUs experienced an equally^rastlci&hange. 
The farm home a few years ago was without el^tricity and run- 
ning water.. iNW it has all of the advantages of the urban home 
and remains relatively free from the many harassments of urban 
living. The city limits sign no longer separates two cultures. On 
the farm the home continyes to be the center of farm operations, 
and farming continues to be a family enterprise where every 
meal is likely to be a meeting of the board of directors of the 
farm enterprise. 

The attitude of farmers toward science has gone through two 
eras and has emerged into a third. The first of these might be 
described as the era of skepticism. Farmers were inclined to be' 
guided by tradition, experience and folklore and to view with 
skepticism hew ideas emanating from research. Early demonstra- 
tions gradnally changed these attitudes and an era of confidence 
followed. It can be safely said that this era has emerged into one 
of dependence on Science. This change" in attitude has created a 
vastly different situation for Extensi6n than existed a few 
decades ago. 

To more fully apprec^te the impact of change,^^ulrhecessary 
to realize that both cause and effect must be considered. Re- 
search and education were the major factors in producing 
change, and each change in economics or technology had an 
influence on the succeeding adjustments in programs of research 
and extension teaching. 
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Ektension Changes Are Both^ External and Internal 

For purposes of discussion, changes affecting fixtension , can _ 
^be cat^^owzedjinto; ' > 

-• -(a) ExteAidFoi;^ces-Those occurring ou.tsideihe actual organ- 

.ization''and\unctiomng of the Extension system. //^ 
(b) Internal Forces-Those occurring %Yithin' the Extension 

■system itself: \ '/^ . • ■ " . ^, 

• Time limits\nsideraHon to but a few gf these forces.-, No , 
attempt wiirbV^ade to be exhaustive 0£. inclusive. Those identi- 
fied in the following paragraphs must be considered only as 
examples^^^^ 

MOpll^nging External Forces 
. The fouS classification suffers from over-simplification. 
must also be realiz,ed that often the inter-reaction of contempb- 
rary' changes may produce a greater impact than that of any 
single change considered by itself. / 

(a) The explosion of technology during the past Uvo decades 
is unprecedented in world agriculture. Today in America are 
producing^lO^ more milk, A6% more eggs, 94% more beef and 
178% mor5* chidken thdn we were 20 yegrs ago. This has been 
• accomplislied on 59 million fewer acres. Between the census 
periods of '1950 to 1960, the number of farm.workers has de- 
' fcreased by 28%. Productivity per tnan hour in the last 20 years 
lias gone up from an, index of 67 to 208, crop production per 
" acre from.88 to 129, and livestock production per breeding umt 
from 92 to 130. (1947-49 = 100) 
H. L. Stewart of U.S.D.A.'s Economic Research Service at the 
. 1961 Outlook Conference said: • ^ 

■ Total inan hours of farm labor wsed in agricullurejeclined by one- 
. ' third in the last' decade while mechanical power and macluneiy in- 
puts were increased by V5th. ferUlizer and lime by 3/5ths. purchased 
feetf, seed and livestock by 1/2 and miscellaneous inputs more than 
1/4 th. ■ 

These brief comments will serve to bring to' mind the many, 
technological innovations of recent years. They cover the entire 
spectrum of agricultural operations from the use of Uquid and 
gaseous fertilizer to new weedicides, and from biologies m anu 
mal feeding to hybrid sorghud: or from cotton pickers to me- 



■ J- 

chanical feeders. Qi^ the off-farm side of agriculture, we could 
enumerate an almost endless list ranging from mechanical egg 
handling to T.V. meals and far beyond. Such a list is but an in- 
troduction to the new technology of. the last few years. Each 
new innovation has had its effect on farm labor, on management, 
capitalization and credit needs and an impact on the many ques- . 
trons which Extension teaching is designed to answer. 

(b) Changes in the economics of agriculture are as drastic as 
those of technology, although they may be s6mewhat less appar- 
ent to the casual observer. The decrease from 5.4 million census 
farmers in 1950 to 37 million a' decade 'later is due only in a / 

. minor degree (about 20}^) to the change iA definition. An equally 
if not more ^important change is the increase in average farfn 

^ si::e from 215 acres in 1950 to 302 acres ten years later* 

Evidence mounts that farming, while in the hands' of fewer 
farmers, is in stronger hands. An increase of 64% in the number 
of farms vvith gross incomes of $10,000 or. more per year was 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease of 302 in low income 
farms after allowing for the change in census definition. 

Almost overnight agriculture has become, one of the highei^ capital 
using industries. The production assets per farm have more than 
doubled in the last decade. The average investment of around $22,- , 
- 000 per farm >|orker is substantially higher than the average investment ' 
per employee An manufacturing enterprises whi<^h was about $15,000 
in 1959/ f 

Specialization iMarming has advanced rapidly during the Sffs. 
For example, 5M fewer farms reported milk-cqws, but the indi- 
vidual dairy enterprise grew by 59%. While this adjustment was 
I taking place in dairying, 562 fewer farmers.reported selling eggs, 

but the number of eggs sold per farm, having layers went up 
^ 2131 Similar changes took place in turkeys, notatoes and cotton. 

. In the SoutJv Plajte Valley in Colorado thS number of feeders ( 
with over 1,000 head on feed more than doubled, but in spite of 
^his fact, 86% of all th^ feeders were still feeding less than 325 
head and 5S2 were feeding less than 125 head.^ 

In the light of these and other data, there seems To bfej little ' 
ground for the oft-expressed fear'^that the family operateiJ farm 
is disappearing. However, it is abundantly evident that its size, 

'Stewart. H. L. 1961 *AgricuUur« Outlook Coa/crcncci U S.D.A. 
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capitalization and degree of specialization is increasing with -a 
<X)rresponding fieed for greater managerial competence to insure 

success. " ^ ^ , lu 

The emerging form of the family farm with its greater elti- 
ciency plays a significant part in increasing the food purchasing . 
abihty of the faS^o^y pay check. For example, an hour of factory 
work buys lOl ^Oaves of bread, 3.6 dozen eggs? or 2.5 pounds of 
choice beef; as compared to 9.6 loaves of br^ad, 1.8 dozen eggs, 
or 1.9 pounds of choice beef a decade ago^^: 

These few examples will serve to illustrate the economic 
changes of recent years. It becomes clear that the onrush of 
technology, specialization, and larger farm units is producing 
many crises for more and morejamilies 'nV^^o find themselves 
unable to stem the tide and 'are stranded on the sand bars pro- 
cluced by thisjiood of, progress. 

. (c) Sdcial* change to a degree is the product of -economic and 
technological developments. The impact pn population move- 
ment is marked by the continuing reduction in' farm population, 
a static or slight falling-off in the number of "in-city" dwellers 
and the tremendous grow?h of the green belt or suburban com- 
munity with its inroad, ^n the rural landscape. 

Programs Tailored to Changing Clientele 

In many comm^ties which 10 y^ars ago were made up en- 
tirely of farms, the city workers are now neighboring with farm 
families. With this has come the trend toward more off-farm em- 
ployment and many members of farm faniilies^have become coin- 
muters and the carpool, once a socio-economic device of city 
living, has invaded many rural areas. In 1959, three out of every- 
ten farm operators worked 100 days or more in off-farm employ- 
ment. The increase was more pronounced during the last half 
. of the SO's than' cluring any Eve year period since 1934. In 1959, 
over one third of all farm operators reported that the off-farm 
income exceeded the value of the farm products sold.® 

Theso factors have greatly speeded up the blending of the 
farm, the rural non-farm, and the, suburban conununity. Coming 
with it have been many new ^problems. Meeting the demand fop 
schools, water- systems, sanitation and zoning, for example, all 
pr^ent new problems, and Extension workers are drawn into the 
midsf of discussions on a whole new set of local public affairs. 

«U.S. Centuj, 1960. 
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•Extension\jprograms in hon^ economics, 4-H and iome phases 
of engineering, gardening, etc. once" designed for farm families 
must be tailored to a changing clientele* \ ' 

In many communities, taxation on land which a few years ago 
was assessed as farm land, while it may still be Jn farms, is being 
re-evaluated for tax'purposes.on^he basis of its real estate value 
. as It becomes a part of the ihcCistrial or residential community. 
Kijfl Shoemaker^ Chief— General Economics and Rural So- 
. cidlogy Branch of the. Federal Extension Service staff says that 
the farm bred youngster who, a few years ago, had his mindset 
on farming, is faced today with the fact that only eight to nine 
percent- can hope to find their life work in operating a farm 
which will provide a gross yetum of $10,000 or more. The U.S. ' 
Department of Labor in projecting the manpower needs in the 
60s, states that 17% fewer farmers and farm workers will be 
needed in our economy while we will need over 40% more pro- 
• fessiorial and technical people by 1970. We^wiU neecf more pro- 
prietors; managers, clerical and service, and semi-skilled people, 
but not any more unskilled'w'orkers. j' * • 

The constantly fncreasiiig level of firmal education in our pop- 
ulation is producing significant changes in subject matter and irt 
the niethods employed iii Extension teaching. 

The n^edian years of s6hoqI completed by persons 4 years old 
br over for the United, States' have increased between the census 
of 1950 and that of l'960 io the Northeast by 1.6 years, in the 
North Central b^ 1.9 yearS,-in the South by 1.7 years, and in the 
West by 0.9 years. This rate of increase is more rapid than in 
the preceding ten year period. 

If the rate continues, it is safe {o predict that they national 
average vvill reach 12 years, the equivalent of high school gradu- 
ation by the mid-sixties. ' ' 

This means that Extension now has and "will doubtless con- 
/tinue to have an audience which is better able to' grasp and 
make use of subject matter of ' considerably more depth and 
breadth. 

Social change also involves a 'consideration of the impact of 
the influence of TV and radio as well as the printed word. The 
VJall Street Journal and Business Week, while- still being read 
by relaHvely few farm people, are doubtless found in many 
homes of Extension's newer clientele. 
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Paramount on the social scene is the growing amount of under- ^ 
employment in rural areas where small, inefficient farms are ^e- 
ing consolidated into larger units, or are no longer in operation. 
This may not be attractirig as much attention as the unemploy- 
ment -created in certaiil urban areas by changes in\ industrial 
technology, such as is evident in coal mining. The migration of 
surplus Jabor from American farm^ is a phenomenon of long 
standing and consequently does not attract /the attention being 
focused on the need for re-training industrial workers to take 
their places in new or diff^ent industries. 

According to Ray C. Scott, Director— Division of Agr. Eco- 
nomics and Marketing Programs of the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, . ' 

only 8S of our labor force is now employed in agriculture compared 
with 17% in 1940 ^d more than a third in .1900. In spi^ of this ad- 
justment U.S.D.A. estimates indicate that there is enough underem- 
ployment among farm wdrkers in the 20 to 64 year age bracket to 

• equal one full year of employment for 1,400,000 people. 'the problem 
of underemployment in agriculture is highlighted by indications of the 

^ ^ifnited conbihution to the economy which many farm families are 

• making. For example, approximately one-half of the farm families of 
the .nation account for less than 10^ of the sales of agricultural 
commodities. . 

ifB^The influence ^of organi?ed agriculture. Farm organiza- 
tions have historically been the spokesn)en for E.\tension in legis> 
lative halls. They have had an intense interest in the scope and 
content of Ext^ion w^ork.'In spite of some differences of opinj 
ion among the general farm organizations, they ha\e found com- 
mon cause in supporting and counseling E.xtension. This is not 
to say that they have always been in complete accord on how 
ExtenslBIl administration allocated its resources. They see Ex- 
tens^f n as a farm program and are reluctant to see its service to 
farm people diluted by wqi:k with the non-farm populace. 

Trend Toward More Favorable Attitude 

Some changes, however, appear to be occurring. Resolutions 
indicate .a trend toward a more favorable attitude to urban 
work in such fields as and nutrition, and particularly towpd 
programs designed to create a more accurate image of agricul- 
ture in the ipinds of urban dwellers who are agriculture's n:u^t 
important customers/ Rural (Areas) development has bedn 
viewed with favor as long as it did not detract from ec^ucat^onal 
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sen-ice to the commercial farmer Attitudes on public affairs and 
public policy programs have/undulated over the years with a 
slowly growing confidence kl Extension s ability to be objective 
in its discussion of highly>controv^rsial issues. 

Farm organizations, a^erally, have, been favorable to Exten- 
sion programs in marketing, especiaHy when such 'efforts were 
directed to educatioiul work with farmer-owned marketing or- 
ganizations. The situation is a littleJess clear in regard to educa- 
tional work with/that segment pf the industry which is owned 
and operated by the non-farm interests. Consumer education, 
however, attracts favorable .ComAient, particularly when it is 
pitched tovvdrd the orderly marketing of perishables and to con- 
sumer consciousness of good nutrition. 

With Jmese trends in mipd, it should be said, however, that the 
basid troncept that Extension should ser\'& first and well the com- 
memal farm family continues to be the dominant attitude of 
or^nized agriculture. # 



II. Internal Forces 
(a) Forces withih the Land-Grant Institutions. The pressure of 
growing student l)odies, coupled with a broadening of the offer- 
ings of our Ldnd-Grant Colleges, has occupied 4 growing per- 
centage of ^e tim^ and interest of .the top executives of our in- 
stitutions. The line of corhmunicatioH knd the degree of intimacy 
with and interest in Cooperative Extension has appeared to 
wane! An e^eption has been a, growing concern among Land- 
Grani Universit>' Presidents as to fu^ture relationships among 
off-campus activities and programs of adult education. 

Ji dfeclining rur^l population and the lag in enrollment in agri- 
culture and home ecqnomics with the corjcurrent increases in 
other ar^ have tended to move the spotlight of administrative 
concern to areas wheije the increased demand for facilities and 
faculty has taxed resources to the limit. 

Dr. D. W. Colvard of Mississippi State University* commented 
on this point as follows: . / : x 

As the Land-Grant Colle^^cs have expanded, thq,jpresid(?nt*5 diversity 
• of duties haif tyrtailed his personal involvement ifi^any one program. 
^ In some states extension directors began to operate more as a separ- 
ate aaency than as an integral part of the University program. Mean- 
while vy^h the great growth of universities and the dramatic chacges 

♦ Address at FJ^bniary 22. 1962 forum conducted it a part of tb* z:t.duite prosram 
of the Nationar^^picult^ral* Ertcnilon Center for Advanced Study. 
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taking place oxi 'both the state and campus levek as the resxilt of 
urbanization an(^ industrialization, the men chosen as Land-Grant Col* 
lege presidents had often very little if any fomul experience in agricul- 
tural administration. All of these . . . tended to' produce an impersonal 
relationship between the presidents office and the, extension duector. 

... It is entirely possible that some presidents because of their 
classical background or urban environment have not had^ the tune or 
the incentive to observe the extension movement from the grass roots 
up. ^ 

As a consequence, Cooperative Extension, which once occu- 
pied a cherished central spot on the administrative ^cene during 
its first two decades, is now somewhat sensitive to what seems. to 
many to \>e a loss of prestige with top administration. « 

*A trend which has most of its genesis within the institution 
but which has been also emphasized by the demands of the off- 
campus audience, has been a closer working relationship be- 
tween research and E.xtension. To a lesser degree, but still of 
some importance is closer li^aison between resident teaching and 
Extension in many Land-Grant InstiVitions.- 

(b) Forces within the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
traditional partnership between the Land-Grant Colleges and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture is one of the most interest- 
ing ones in inter- governmental relations. Each traces its history 
to the Same year just a century ago. Their mutual concern for 
the advancement of agriculture resulted in many (Operative 
efforts'in research and Extension education. As the Department 
grew and agriculture looked moife and more to Federal legisla- 
tion and regulation to solve its ills, the Extensioa Services which 
once »>enjoyed a position of almost undivided attention from' the 
agricultxiral public found itself with many new bedfefffiws. 

The legislation creating new agencies was not always written 
in language ^at estabUshed well identified boundaries of work. 
This resulted in much inter-agency stress and strain, particularly 
during the decade' of the 30s. Time and patience coupled with 
astute statesmanship has healed most of the festered areas. 

Working relationships betwee^n Extension and Federal action 
agencies, such as the Soil Conservation Seryice, the. Commodity 
Stabilization Service, the Forest Service, Fanners Home Admin- 
istrationl Farm Credit, Crop Insurance, and the regulatory pro- 
grams ot^e Agricultural Marketing Service and the Agricultural 
Research S^ice have greatly improved. While attempts to 
document a^ distinction between education . and service have 
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fallen short of succtess, the degree uf inter-a^ency conflict has 
been sharply reduced. As an agpncy' matures, it is inclined to 
find that its goals and objectivjcs can be more easily ^attained 
with the s>TTipathetic, if not always active, support of its 
contemporaries. 

Ripples cm the calm waters of inter-agency cooperation do 
gccur {jom time to time as changes in personnel occur or as ne>^ 
programs are" nncJertaken. 

Basic Concept of Extension is Education * 

Extension aclministration is to be ctjmmended on its steadfast 
adherence to the philosophy that its program is one of educa- 
tion, and while its efiForts in time of emergency were often tem- 
porarily di\erted into the admmistration of action programs, it 
has always returned to this basic concept. This is in sharp con- 
trast to Extension work in some countries where its effective- 
ness is dulled by frequent demands to enforce regulations. 

(c) Cljange^ in legal status— Federal legislation. In the 48 
years from the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, 16 addi- 
tional pieces of federal le^lation were passed which had a 
direct beari^ '6n E^xtension administration, .\side from the Acts 
extending the ^ri>ileges of the Smith-Lever Act to Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and ?uefl(^. Rico, the others all had to do with the authori- 
zation and subsequent appropriation of funds. 

At no time has the basic concept of the original legislation 
been changed^ Had an **open end" clause (permitting Congress 
to appropriate from time to time such funds as they deemed 
neccJssar\) been included in th^ original bill, the history of legis- 
lative action, except fof appropriations, would have doubtless 
be^ almost negligible. As it was, a new authorization had to be 
sought each time the appropriation reached the level of prior 
authorization. 

^ The appropriation of fimds has historicaliy followed the pat- 
tern of allocation based on farm and rural population. The 
Amendment of 19.S3 to the Smith-Lever Act and the proposed 
amendment now before Congress are directed primarily to 
changes in the pattern of the allocation of federal funds to the 
states. 

State legislation has undergone considerable change, particu- 
larly in thoiC states where the original laws contained limitations 
on the appropriating authority of county governments and where 
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^specific organizational structure was required in order to permit 
the counties to create and maintain counJ>' Extension Services. 
The general trend m state legislation has been to liberalize 
the^e requirements and to. aid in the separation of Extension 
from specific farm organizations. The trend has be^n toward the 
creation of county ad\Tsor>- bodies by more formal methods. 

id; The Memoranda of Agreement The original Memorandum 
drafted by the Land-Grant College Association and die U.S. De- 
partment of .\griculture in 1914 was so well drawn that only a 
modernization of lai^guage morked-the revision of 19.S4. This is 
a compliment to- the leadership of those early days. There has 
been some tendency^ to create a more formal Nfemoranda be- 
tween counK' government and the»colleg^. 

(ef Organization, At the national level. Extension ^has been 
able to carry out cooperate e administration and pbMcy formu- 
lation by fuil utilization of the organic structure ^f the Associa- 
tion of Land^Grant Colleges and State Universities on the one 
'hand and of the U.S. Department of Agriculture on the other 
This sy>tem'hai provided an operational device which has been 
e£fecti\el> utilized. WTiile the forrtf has not changed, the Exten- 
sion bonmiittee on Pohc> and the administration of'the Federal 
Extension ^Service has de\ eloped ^ore effecti\e procedures of 
joint policy decision making. Policv implementation has been 
augpnented by Federal Extension Service-regional discussions. 

The trend in the l^t decade^ has been toward more multi- 
lateral decision making and less unilateral action^by ihe Federal 
Extension Service. This trend- at times, may have slowed up de- 
cision making, but il has resulted in enhancing mutual under- 
standing. Many examples can be cited, such as decisions relating 
to fringe benefits for employees, greater acceptance by the states 
of responsibility for administration of federal regulations appli- 
cable ^ Extension, and agreement on changes and adjustments 
in national program objectives and proi^ram emphasis 

Internal changes in organizational structure which have had 
a marked influence include the creation by many Services of top; 
positions in \^hich have been vested responsibility for program 
development. These positions have carried various titles, such as 
' "State Program Leaders" or ^Assistant Directors for Programs," 
This IS further discussed under program development, but it is a 
trend of sufficient importance to justify treatment under both 
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organizational change ^ \^ell as under program development. 
This has sharpened the focus on the importance of program ad- 
ministration. At the same time it has permitted placing the man- 
agemea^ phases of administration in the hands of staff members 
specializing in this field. 

Organizational changes in state supervision have been less 
marked. Supervision in most Extension Service^* con^nues to 
carr>' tJie dual role of management arid program ^v^6pment. 
The supervisor, in effect, is asked to wear two hats, 'the manage- 
ment hat is usually the first ope to bp donned lA the morning 
because management decisions won't wait. As a r^ylt, the pro- 
gram hat is too often not dusted off and worn until the workday 
is too far gone to permit the attention to program planning that 
is needed in a dynamic system. 

More Management Positions Created 

There has also been a trend toward creating more manage- 
ment positions. The roster of 1961 lists 86 pepple on state' staffs 
who are identified as management personnel. While most of 
these are in tKe fiscal field, there has been a limited trend toward' 
creating positions in personnel management, particularly in 
training and professional improvement. A fe^ states have also 
assigned to a staff member the responsibility for recruiting and 
for screening prospective emplo>ees. This has tended to reduce 
die time required of supervisors for recruitment. Selectioi^ and 
placement, however, continue to be the responsibility of super- 
visory personnel. \ 

Several institutions have moved toward consolidation of their 
information. staffs, in many ca$es combining the Experiment Sta- 
tion information staff with that of Extension. In a few cases, this 
consolidation has also combined these two functions with the 
institution's information program covering the entire range of 
the institution's information and publicity program. There ap- 
pears to have been but little effort to evaluate the .successes, 
failures, or problems resulring from such consolidation. 

The administrative relationship bet^veen Extension and 
subject-matter departments haS' changed to a limited degree. 
When organizational change has occurred, it has been in the 
direction of housing Extension specialists in subject-matter de^ 
partments. Undoubtedly this has, as Boone pointed out in his 
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Ph.D. thesis^ at the Universfty of Wisconsin, had the effect of 
enhancing the status of the specialist. It has tended to bring spe- _ 
cialist salaries more nearly in line with those of research and* 
teaching, encourage more graduate work, and make possible 
academic rank for specialists, and^ in a few cases, for the county 
staff. Various patterns exist as to the relation of the specialist to 
the department head and to his authority and responsibility in 
program development. Wliere change has occurred, it has cre- 
ated a different climate for state program leadership. Under 
this arrangement, tliey have found it necessary^ to work mpre 
closely with departmental administration than where the spe- 
cialist staff members are not members of subject-matter 
departments. 

Increased j>pecialization in agriculture has created much inter- 
est and donsiderable action as to how to place ^ore highly 
trained Extension personnel in a field closer to the scene of 
action. Several approaches to this problem have been used. In 
large, highly specialized counties, a solution has been found by 
placing specialized age?nts on the coHjnty staff. In other areas, 
specialists have been assigned to districts. A few attempts are 
being made to br*eak down the traditional count)' pattern and to 
orgamze the field staff on a multi-countv' basis. The latter ap- 
proach brings problems of joint countv' financing and some re-'' 
luctance on the part of eountv' government to share personnel, 
but progress is being made and is meeting success. 

. More marked in recent years has been the trend to identify 
one member of each countv' staff as the local administrator. This 
change has met with much success arid general acceptance. It 
has been augmented by the creatiofi of titles which carry the 
connotation of administrative responsibilit\% such as "County 
Extension Director" or "Chairman of the County Staff."* 

The separation of county Extension organizations from an 
organic or operating relationship with any specific farm organi- 
zation has been practically completed. In creating Extension 
councils, committees, or advisory or- program plannirig bodies in 
recent years, there have been "built-in** precautions desijjned to 
prevent their federation into farm organization<J. 

'Boone, Eiear J "The Prof«n*irmti Statirt'of Exlwi'on Sp<rcwlisl? a< Compared 
With Rt*eftrch-R«»d«ji Teaching Sta£Fi of Selected Departments in Four Laod-Crant 
Inttjtutlooj/' 1959 rh D. Thesis. 
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Efforts Made to Coordinate Extension Services 

Earlier reference has been made to the growing interest of 
Land-Grant College administration in possible efforts to bring 
Cooperative Extension and General Extension into a more closely 
coordinated off-campus program. While actual organizational 
changes have occurred in only two states, others have moved 
toward the creation of an overall coordinating group or 
committee. 

(f; Operational Changes. The **instrumenti> of cooperation/' 
th|p>roject agreements, the plans of work, and the annual reports 
hdve, from the inception of cooperative relations, formed the 
' operatijig base for carrying out the -mutuality of agreement b?>- 
tween the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the State Ext(*n- 
sfon Services and in meeting the legal requirements of the Smith- 
Lever Act These are currently underg(jing revision in form and" 
content. This should aid in simplifying operations and make 
these instruments more functional. 

Extension budgets ha\e evidence Jfconsiderable growth oVer 
the years. Total funds available to the states from all sources 
have increased 99% from 1952 to 1962. During the same period, 
the F.E.S. operating budget has increased 92^, The support to 
the states from federal appropriations has increased 86%, from 
state appropriations 125? and from the counties 93%. Funds- from 
non-tax sources for use in, the states have increased but 17%. 

Since 1952, there have been changes in federal regulations. 
Extension in 1962 received 2.5 million to meet the costs of pen- 
alty mail. Prior to 1954 this item was carried in the budget of 
the Post' Office Department. Extension in 1962 received'6.3 mil- 
lion in federal funds to meet its obligation to the Civil Service 
Retirement Fund. This item, prior to 1958, was carried in the 
budget of the Civil Service Commission. If these tWo items are 
added to the overall. funds appropriated for work in the states 
and in the federal office^ the total amounts to over 170 million, 
109% higher than the totdf df 1952. 

About 80^ pf the Ext^jjRn^^budget is expended for personnel. 
Jhe above increases ha^e been largely absorbed in bringing 
Extension salaries more ctosely in line with those of agencies 
who compete with Extension for personnel and for increases in 
staff numbers to meet growing demands fdr educational assist- 
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ance in many areas. At the same time, the increased cost of 
travel, printing,^ and supplies has been increasing. Historically, an 
increase of over 2% in the total budget has^ been needed each 
year to offset thdj increased cost of operations. 

Time and space will not permit an^extensive comparison of 
Extension salaries. In fact, data are not available to permit many 
accurate corrii)arisons for the ten-year period. County agricul- 
tural agents and home demonstration agents average salaries 
have advanced approximately 60%. This improvement has kept 
pace with increfees in other fields and has resulted ia less loss' 
of personnel to .other agencies recruiting persons with similar 
training and experience. 
/ During the period 1951 to 1961, the total number of Extension 
/ workers has increased from 12,535 to 14,645, or 16.8% The num- 
( ber of directors and assistant directors has increased from 11? 
to 137 or 15.1%. Eighty-sLx staff members are currently listed as 
management personnel, whereas none were so identified 10 
years ago when this work was largely the responsibility of an 
assistant director and clerical assistance. The ^number of state 
leaders and supervisors has increased from 777 to 950 or 22.3%. 
The specialist ^staff has grown IQ.7% from 2,248 to 2,691. The ^ 
field staff has ^oved up in numbers from 9,510 to 11,004, or 
15.7%. -'^^4 

No attempt vv^ be.maije here to indicate the *'tum-over" in 
staff except in toSadminis|r^ation. Of the 15 incumbents who had 
the title of Dean^d "iPirector, 10 have been appointed since 
1952, Ofc the 36 JTiy^ctors, 33 are new on the scene since 1952 
and 13 -of the 14 Associate 'Directors have served less than 10 
4 years. ' , . ^ 

Increase in Search for Staff Competence 

There has been A noticeable increase in tl|^ search tcfr com- 
petence in the Extension Staff. A more compe^ive salary level 
has helped make this possible. The increase^ i|tere$t in Tormal 
straining beyond the bachelor's decree Oia^^ulte^ in .oiore 
-states recruiting specialists vvho^iave complarefl 'jff Ph.D. and 
more opportunities are being provided for th^cld staff to ac- 
quire advanced training. There is a definite trend toward screen- 
ing out applicants wTiose undergraduate grade/point average is 
too low to permit them to be accepted. in graduate- schools as 
candidates for advanced degrees. 
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The search for competence could be characterized by a grow- 
* ing attitude that administration is largely a matter of the de- 
velopment of people rather than , the management' of things. 
Staffing has been given more attention, and there exists a gen- 
eral attitude that there is muqh more entailed than merely fill- 
ing vacancies and that "effective staffing is necessary if Exten- 
sion s^bjectives are to be achieved.** 

result of these changes, there has been an increased in- 
terest in job analysis, job specifications, and job descriptions in 
order to more nearly fit the employe© to the job to be done. This 
interest has feeen closely associated with a growing interest in 
job performance standards arxd techniques for staff appraisal 

Programs of Training Strengthened ' 

G^atly strengthened programs of inservice training and pfo- 
fessional improvement in recent years reflect a 'conscious effort 
on the part of Extension^administration to build and maintain a 
, ^ highly competent staff. Thirty^six states in 1960 had put the 

responsibility for staff training in the hands of a well qualffied 
staff member. This is an increase from 20 states in 1952. 

In 1960, 37 states provided leave privileges of 12 weeks or 
more for graduate study as contrasted to 20 states in 1947. The 
, nurpber of Extension workers enrolled in graduate programs on 
full-time leave has grown from 199 in 1956 to 376 in 1961. Dur- 
ing this -same period, enrollment in "on-the-job" courses has in- 
creased from- 362 to 1,161. Extension education courses at the 
graduate level showed an increase from 738 to 950 in enrollment 
from 1956 to 1961.« 

The search for. competence in administration and supervision 
resulted in the creation in 1955 of the NationaLAgricultural Ex- 
tension^ C(*ntcr for Advanced^ Study b^ the Association of Land- - 
Crtot Colleges and State iTnivefsities with support from the' 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, i * . ' 

- Since its inception, the Center has supp^ort^d and assisted with 
administrative and supervisory workshops and conferences with 
a total participation of 839. Forty^seven Ph,b. degrees and 43 

1 Masters degrees have^been grifrited in Cooperative Extension 

^Administration. . . 

iJ,^^^ M^i^ ut^hn^^ Ext^frtion R«carch fln<f Training. Federal ExtenH<m Scrv- 
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The three-week Regional Sthool program continues to attract 
about the same number of students as it did in 1956, State 
schools of Jthree-weeks duration show a decrease in enrollment 
from 923 in 1956 to 583 in 196L the inteflity of inservice train-' 
ing in conferences of less than three weeks has increased gready. 
There were 426 staff members participating in workshops and 
/ conferences in 1956 compare'd to 6,847 in 1961. The 1961 figure 
does not include training in subject-matter fields for specialists 

It is of interest to note that Httle change has occurred in the 
number of states providing field experience for undergraduate^ 
or using train er'cuun lies where newly employed agents can work 
under .the supervision of experienced agents. As a consequence, 
the percentage of new workers receiving induction training in a 
trainer county has only moved up from 16% to 18? between 
1956 and 1960.^ 

Increase in Fringe Benefits 

Significantly, there has be^i an increase in fringe benefits. The 
general adoption of the Federal Retirement System was in part 
due to the insistence on the part of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion t|iat,the Act would have to apply to all employees under 
cooperative appointment-a decision made in order to^ comply 
with the requirements t>f the Civil Service Retirement Act. At 
that time, many states had an inadequate state system of retire- 
.ment for Extension employees. This situation has changed 
gically in^recent years, and now most states have a satisfactory 
retirement program for state employees. To soirfe degree, this 
was influenced by the incorporation of Social Security into many 
state retirement systems. 

The Feder%Health Benefits Act and the fedtf^ group life 
insurance by administrative action of the FederaJS^ivil Service 
Commission was made optional with, the stat^« ^ ha^ been 
adopted in less than a majority of the states, bli^Kjw shosQ cases 
it has provided a real benefit to many employe^^sT^ 
' The decision by the Justice Department a lewf^ps ago that 
'the federal government could be sued under rtfe ^*ort Claims 
AQt for damages growing out of accidents causec by cooperative 
employees *has been an item of considerable ir terest in recent 
years. 
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(g) Changes in Program Emphasis. Objectf?es-the 1948 Joint 
Committee Report said: 

... the development of people themselves to the end that they 
through their own initiative may effectively identify and solve varj- 
0X1$ problems affecting their welfare. ' 

The 1958 Scope Report said: 

. . . help people attain: greater ability m maintaining more efficient 
farms and better homes. * * 

Greater ability in acquiring higher incomes and levels of living on 
a continuing basis. 

Increased competency and uillingness by botli adults and^youtli to 
assume leadership«and citizenship responsibilities. 

Increased ability and willingness to undertake organized group ac- 
tion when such will contribute <;ffectively to improving theii: welfare. 

The two statements of objectives Jiave much in common and, 
in fact, little if any differences. It would be reasonably safe to 
say that in general, Extet^sion's overall objectives have not 
changed in the decade between these tno published statements. 

Research by Center Fello\<^s indicates that in spite of the fact 
that in some situations, and by some people, Extension work is 
still considered a service function, there is a growing concept 
hat the Extension work is educational. 

Program Development. For many years. Extension adminiitra- 
tion has given consideration to the philosophy, as well as to 
methods and techniques of program planning and development. 
During the ^ast decade, this process was again given strong 
emphasis by a decision of the Extension Committee un Organi- 
zation and Policy to press for more action under the caption 
^'Program Projection." There still remains the partially unsolved 
problem of finding the most effective means gf melding special- 
ist kftowledge and interest into the program planning procedures 
of committees at the local level. 

The sharp upturn in specialization within thb farm enterprise 
and the increase in programs with the "off-farm" groups having 
highly specialized interests has continued to create a demand for 
greater specialization within the Extension program. This has 
tended toward the employment of more Kiglily specialized spe- 
cialists on the one hand and wider- geographic deployment of 
more highly specialized staff members on the other. 

As Extension has moved intot broader fields, there has been a 
growing need to call up many disciplines in the institution which 
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heretofore were not utUized. This has frequently meant tvplor- 
ing r^ources beyond the Colleges of Agriculture and Home 

'-■ Economics. A case in>Dint was the need for assistance from the 
faculties of law, commerce, public health, education, and engi- 

^ neeriifg; for example, in support of the Rural (Areas) Develop- 
ment program. 

Interdiaciplinary Approaches Studied . " 

\VhUe this has been happening, stronger program leadership • 
has been effective in strengthening interdisciplinary' approachej| 
to progiaui development and support by state, staff. This' effoHT 
received considerable encouragement with the increased fed- 
eral appropriation in 1954 which was granted for the specific 
purpose of providing support for the "Unit Approach" or "Farm 
andi]^ome Development." 

T^s method, where used with farm families on farms of 
marginal earning capacity, was responsible for many families 
making decisions as to whether they would expand their opera- 
tions either vertically by greater specialization, or horizontally 
with more land resources, or cast their lot with -ll.c- industrial 
community^as a means of making a satisfactory living. 

E.^tension proerams during the decade have shown consider- 
able trend toward educational offerings of considerably more 
depth. Commercial farmers, more familiar with many facets of 
science are evidencing greater interest in the basic scientific 
ynuciples which give them a better basis for many technologi- 
cal and management decisions. This trend is also apparent as 
Extension has re/cTied ne^ audiences such as the service per- 
sonnel of commercial firms and credit organizations. Vertical 
integration and contract farming have also been factors in cau^ 
ing this adjustment in program emphasis. 

The broiler grower with 20,000 birds grown under contract is 
quite 3 fliffpr^nt member of the Extension audience than was 
the farmer's wife of «0 years ago who augmented the family in- 
come with 300 eh&ks and a coal-burning brooder stove. The 
dairyman who decided to move from 10 cows to 60 cows, largely 
because of the introduction of bulk-handliV.g of milk, soon ap- 
preciated the ?ieedfor a scientific approach of much greater 
depth in.daiif. herd management, nutrition, herd health, and 
Setter breeding 
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This trend toward more depth in Extension teaching has pro- 
duced many other examples. Corn yields that with great fre- 
quency reach 100 bushels per acre have not occurred without a 
greater appreciaUon of the principles of. plant breeding, cultural 
practice, response to new fertilizers, chemical weed control and 
resistance to diseases and pests. The cranberry episode of a few 
years ago, the flurry over penicillin and chemical- residues in 
milk, and the use of biologies in poultry and animal production 
have^ all had a marked influence on the need for more *1cnow 
why as well as more Tcnow how." 

Thfe greater dep^h in Extension's programs in management has 
been created by greater capitalization, the use of more credit, 
and the need to replace labor with machinery. Fanners today are 
becoming students of "linear programming," a term which a 
decade ago was heard only in the classroom or in' conferences of 
business executives. The fact is now evident that cbmmercial 
fanners have^in the last decade become business executives in a 
very real sense. 

Marketing and Utilization- Extension work in marketing was 
in reality a part of the originJ charter. Congressman Adair in 
defending the Original Smith-Lever Bill said, ^^t the newly 
conceived "itinerant teacher" (as he described hin) "would give * 
as much thought to the economic side of agriculture, the market- 
ing and grading of farm products as he gives to the matter of 
larger acreage yields." However, it was not until the years fol- 
lowing World War I and the creation of the Fann Board ^that 
Extension put much emphasis on marketing. There followed a 
period when most of the marketing efiFort was directed toward 
assisting farmers to organize cooperatives. 

Marketing received its greatest impetus with the passage in 
1946 of the Research and Marketing Act with the provision that 
federal funds for marketing would be made available to the 
states on the basis of specific projects and for "new" work. 

The continuous efforts of the Marketing Subcommittee of 
ECOP has been successful in keeping this phase of Extension 
work in the foreground. The study* condutted by Earle and 
Evans of the National Agricultural Extension Center in 1957 
under a contract with the Federal F.vten^iorl Service served a 
very useful purpose by evaluating the marketing program in op- 

.fI^*^J7"''^Sl: ^'*? Orwfxadon tDd OptztWm of Erten. 

sfon Mtrketfng Prognmi In R^lfcttd SUtci,'* 1957. ' w 
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eration at that tiine. It pointed up the importance of an inter- 
disciplinary approach and proposed a more clear-cut line of ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

During the past decade, there has been a shift of emphasis 
toward more work with marketing firms and to consumer edu- 
cation. These efforts have* tended toNvard some adjustment in 
organization, and more programs ha\e been designed in which 
the state specialist has worked di/ectly Nvith the off-farm clien- 
tele in the distributive field. To a limited extent, home agents 
specializing in marketing have been placed in the field offices. 
The most marked example Is in the case of consumer information. . 

Recent recommendatiojis of the Marketing Subcommittee re- 
garding a new formula for allocating federal marketing i^nds 
and their appraisal' of the magnitude of the job to be done ulus- 
trate the growing importance of marketing work in the Exten- 
sion program. 

New Interest in Utilization 

The creation of the four U.S. Department of Agriculture Re- 
gional Laboratories dedicated to research in new processes and 
new uses for agricultiural products has resulted m a new interest 
by Extension in utilization. The placing of specialists in utiliza- 
tion on an experimental or demonstration basis on the federal 
staff has done much to sharpen interest in this field. As yet, state 
, staffs* have not been augmented to any appreciable degree. 
There is, however, an increased amount of ^ime being devoted 
to this field of growing importance. 

Public Affairs. The nlost controversial item in the Extension 
piogram over the years has been that of public affairs or public 
|blicy. The controversy has been intensified by the trend toward 
attempting to solve agriculture's economic problems by political 
action. This, in turn, has sharpened the differences in attitudes 
toward farm programs on the part of farm organizatton'^, who, in 
turn, have tended to look askance at Extension becoming in- 
volved in much discussion of these issues. However, it was a 
field into which Extension was sure to \>e drawn. Interested 
people v/anted to know more of the economfe background and 
to have more information 6n what the impacts of legislation 
would be on their own operations as well as on the general well- 
being of the industry. *^ 
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The Farm Foundations support of Extension programs in 
public policy has helped greaiJy to clarify the issues and to 
assist Exterisiun personnel in preparing and presenting materials 
in an objective \^ay. Extension has learned much about how to 
handle cx?ntro\ersial issues, to present the basic facts, and to 
discuss issues uithout becoming either antagonists or protago- 
nists for any particular program. 

It is of interest to note that both the present and previous 
Secretar> of Agriculture have seen the need f^rj greater Exten- 
sic^ effort in this field and have urged mjre e^rt toward help 
ing people understand the problem and the iss\jes involved. 

Scope Has Broadened Greatly 

The scope of interest in public affairs has broadened gready 
in the last few years. Its range has broadened from local issues, 
such. OS school questions, roads, zoning, etc. to national legisla- 
tion on such matters as production control, price supports, sub- 
sidized exports and foreign trade. 

Agricultural Adjustment and Rural Development A closely 
allied field in which changes have occurred has to do with the 
total problem of adjustment in agriculture and the resulting cre- 
ation of many economic and social problems affecting rural liv- 
ing and the rural ci^mmunity. These problems'were brought into 
the spotlight b> farm leaders. This resulted in the development 
of hvo agricultural adjustment centers at Land-Grant Colleges 
and by the instigation of the federal government during the last 
administration of a program of Rural Developmerit now being 
given e\er more emphasis by the present administration under 
the name of Rural Areas Development ' 

Most significant in this effort has been the fact that Extension 
was pressed mere ctiiu more into its appropriate position of 
"earned" IcaJcrihip and organizational responsibility. An equallv 
interesting change has been greater inter- agency cooperation. 
These clianges, combined with a grefater appreciatioft for the 
ability of local la> groups to analyze situations and to develop 
solutions, addi greatly to Extension's well-established concepts 
of program building by local people supported ^y but not dic- 
tated to by agencies of government, ^ 

Home Economics. Home Economics Ex ten^rTjpro grams have 
undergone considerable adjustment over the ^^jjs.^From canning 
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clubs in the early years to emphasis on the management phases 
of home making with the many related adjustments has been a 
long stride. Probably no change has been more evident in this 
area than that of an expanding and changing audience. The 
meshing of urban, suburban, and rural Uving, coupled with an 
increase in the number of women employed outside the home, 
have been major factors in bringing about many changes and 

' adjustments in program content and methodolog>-. 

One-third of the nation's labor iorce is now made up of women 
with ni-er 24 million gainfully -e^^hyed in business, industry, 
and the professions. In 19-50 there \%ere 8 milhoi^ married couples 
living together, but both of whom v,ere \\orking away from 
home. By 1960, this had increased to 11^2 million. In 1960, one- 
half of the women in the work force were married and living 
with their husbands as compared to- one-third in 1950, * 
These changes, coupled witli new developments in marketing 

U *and the mechanization of the home, have taken home economics 
Extension a long way on the road of relentless change. Farm 
womc^ have moved from a production economy with emphasis 
on the home garden, home butchering, farm flock, and the fam- 
ily cow to a cash economy. 

Many Changes Affect Home Economics Eztemion 

These changes have resulted in a changing role of family 
members with greater emphasis on means of providing for rhild 
pare and in the managemeitt of the family budget. Working 
women find 28% of their income being expended for items 
directly pertaining to their jobs, while 82 is being ^id to per- 
^ sonnel to keep the home operating in their absence. Children 
growing up in these homes tend to have a greater sense of x^- 
sponsibility. Evidence does nut i>ubstantiate the f^^uent f^laini 
that juvenile delinquenc> h associated with the increase in the 
number mothers employed away from home. 

Home economics programs in the last few years have taken 
these changes into acct>unt as women have become more busi- 
ness conscious. Investments, family budgets, insurance, wills, 
etc. are now' frequ^t subjects for discussion. 

Newer knowledge of nutrition has beta an equally important 
factor in home economics programs. Weight control and other 
health measured now assuipe a more important place in Exten- 
sion teaching. 



4-HL All of the chinges in technologv' in economics, in family 
living, and coSmumty de\elopmeDt have had their impact on 
the lives of young people. This has been reflected in 4-H Club 
work in rec^=*nt yearsl , / 

The grov^th of the number uf non-farm voung^tei^participat- 
mg in 4-H ^ograms has been national. A greater Jgaow ledge of 
the developmental needs of adolescents has focused attention on 
the need to" develop /programs more carefully 'tailored to the 
interests of voung people at difierent stages of matxirity. Greater 
emphasis has been placed on human relaUo"^ and family and 
communit>' living, .\sspciated with this has been more attention 
to citizenship and to die development of feadership among 4-H 
members. 

Extensions efforts in 4-H work have always been greatly aug- 
mented and enhanced b>- local adult leadership. In recent years, 
efforts to make tliis leadephip more effective through better 
leader training have be^ implemented. The tremendous in- 
crease m scientific discovery has led to greater emphasis on more 
science in 4-H programs. . 

Intemabonal reiaaons have also had their imp;rct on Elxten- 
sion work withnoung people. This has been further highlighted 
by the spread of 4-H-like programs tomanv countries of. the hf^ 
world. The Intemabonal Farm Youth Exchange program spon- 
sored by 4-H through the leadership of the National 4-H Foun- 
dation has been one of the worlds best examples of what can 
be accompfished in intern:it:cnal understanding. The Peace 
Corps, the nation s most recent effort in this field, is looking to 
4-H experience in developing their programs in rural areas of 
foreign lands, 

Four-H w.ork has been gteady assisted by the continuing sup- 
port of business and indu<;try through the National 4-H Service 
Commuiee and the National 4-H Club Foundation. The build- 
ing of the National 4-H Center, a foundation project, has been 
one of the excellent accimnlishmenis of the last decade. 

Private support to 4-FI through the development of state 
foundations ha^ been an outstandmg example of the support 
business andS'nclustrv' are willing to provide in. support of the 
program. * ^ 

At no point K the dynamic nature of Extension more in evi- 
dence than in its vvprk with vouth. ; 
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Role of Cooperative Extension 
in the Land-Grant System 

FRED HL* HARRINGTON 

Frtndent, Umcertity of Wtfccntin, hiadUon 



WE AMERICANS always like to lisUu io the viws of outsiders 
however unprepared these outsideii are to have intelhgent vievvs. 
When a European traveler comes to our icpuntr> he is met at the 
boat by the question. \\Tiat do you thinlc'of the United States? 

What can ijfe think? He has not yet had any contact \vith 
America or any time to think about America. 

Nevertheless, he says something and is widely quoted in the 
press here an5 abroad. - 

In the present case, I am the outsider, .\fter you hear me you 
may think that I am like the European just ofiF the boat. I do 
not know much about Cooperafave Extension and I ha\e not had 
time to thinlc I am not and never have ^been a state director cf 
Cooperative Extension. I have never taught, done research, or 
performed extension duties Iii a College of Agriculture although 
I am a second generation Land-Grant product. I have graduated 
from a Land-Grant university and have spent my career at Land- 
Grant institutions. 

I' am an outsider in an additional way at this conference. I 
know very b'ttle about the theory of large scale organization, or 
the process of goal setting. £o I will have to talk (1) as 'an his- 
torian, (2) as a University administrator, and (3) as a report 
writer, with my colleague Dr. Donald McNeil. I dm preparing a 
special study for the Carnegie Corporation on^ the role of adult 
education in the university. 
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Cooperative Extension Has Impressive Record 

In all of these roles, I am tremendously impressed by the 
record of Cooperative Extension. 1 am the more impressed, per^ 
haps, because I have onl> recently begun to read the hterature 
on Agricultural Extension ^d to visit vour orgamzations. But 
I am impressed, in fact, I am q;iite bowled over by your 
acxjomplishments. 

I am also willing to grant that after &ft> >ears, Cooperative Ex- 
tiension is bigger than e^er, stronger than ever, better than ev^er. 

But 1 fpT'l that >ou are domg less than you can, less than you 
should do. We m the unaersitv world face a most difiBcult period 
^^fapad We desperatelv need the feel, the cnt^jusias^, the vvill- 
fin^ess and abilit>' to try new thmgs that characterize Coopera- 
tive Extension in its growing penod. But I find less than I would 
Eke of this zeal and enthusiasm, tiiis willingjhess and abihty to 
try new things in Cooperative Extension toc£^>. I find many of 
^vQur spokesmen defensive. I Bnd manv of >c6vsett}ed down, and 
say^g>4hat the day of innovation is over, andlthat Cooperative 
Extension THust expect a penod of reiative dechne, and must 
adjust Itself & this decline. 

.\fter aD, Ijhkr it said, the farm population is dropping, and 
many succes^l farmers no loqger need the help of Co5pera-' 
tive Extension. Further, many say, agriculture no longer occupies 
its previous position of predominance in America. CoUeg^ of 
Agriculture no longer attract students as once they did. l Co- 
operative Extension is not growing at the rate of the rest of; the 
University — so Cooperative Extension faces a standstill futiltre, 

I find all this pessimism curious in view of the way that Co- 
operative Extension came into being cifter agricultlire bst its 
position of political predominance in this country. Cooperative 
Extension also made its last big gain in the present decade, in 
years of rapidly declining farm population. 

To erpLiin, agncuiture did predominate in the United States 
*in the days of Jefferson and Lincoln, but the defeat of William 
^ Jennings Bryan for president in 1S96 demonstrated clearly that 
agriculture had become a minority force in this country^ — that 
a farmers* party like Br>'ans could not cany a national electfcn. 
But it was after this — in the early 20th century, in a period of 
industrial growth — that Agricultural Extension came into b^g. 
And the most tremendous move ahead in the years since World 
W^ar II further make this same point. ( 
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Five Points of Si^ccess 
I said I was impressed as an historian, a University administra. 
tor and a student of adult education. 
Let me specify with five points: 

1) I am impressed because in the whole histor\- of the uni- 
versit>\ Coopcrctive Extension proiides the chief exam- 
pie of a successful adult education movement (adult edu. 
cation is of increasing ilnportance, with our rapid 
technological change, our need for understandmg domes- 
tic and foreign problems, and our increasing leisure, ^d 
>cu ha\'e showTi how the adult can be made a better 
• citizen). 

2 \Coopergtive Extension represents uhat is so far the only 
j/ccrs5 of the federal government in providing continu- 
mg support of instruction in higher education (Ever>'« 
body IS discussing the question as to how the federal 
government Ccin go beyond the support of research and 
help on instruction w-ithout doing damage to our ct)lleges 
and universities. Well, you have a suc<^essful example of 
support without damaging control, support in terms of 
teamwork between the federal government and tfie state 
and local units.) 

3) Cooperative Extension lias pioneered in the introduction 
of new teaching techniques— {or example, the demonstra- . 
tion method (How often ift the history of higher educa- 
tion have new methods been successfully introduced? To- 
day we need. new approaches. Yon have provided one.) 

4) Cooperative Extension has^houn how to link research 
to action programs (Here again we have a great problem 
of our day. How can we tie the scholar and scientist to 
the average citizen and his needs, you have done this 
well for^ half a century.) 

5) Cooperative Extension has provided an extraordinary 
example of the outreach of the university (The university 
has become one of the most important forces in American 
life, in research in training, a sotirce of ideas, a center 
of literature and the ,fine arts. But the university often 
fafls to maintain contact with the people. Cooperative 
Extension has shown how the campus can be tied to 
the average citizen.) 

There you have five points of success. 
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Not in Forefront in.Ftanning for Future 

Unfortunately, there is another side to the story. Despite my 
admiration for >our record, I am forced to confess that you are 
not now in the forefront in planning for the future at most of our 
universities. My colleague and I have read many university stud- 
ies about the future, prepared by presidents, governing boards 
and faculty members. These say much about the "tidal wave of 
students," about research increases, and about the **new inter- 
national dimension of higher education " But rarely do these re- 
ports' mention Gx)perative Extension as a dynamic force offer- 
ing anything for future change in bur institutions. 

In pondering about this, I am forced to admit 

1) That although you work very hard you put top much 
of your effort into rurming an established and successful 
organization, and too little into trying new approaches 
and taking leadership in our universities; and 

2) University administrators are not adequately using your 
potential. • 

Need for Cooperation With University - ^ 

Should I De specific? 

A» I am pained to see hov« little connection there is between 
Cooperative Extension and the rest of the university, I am 
amazed to read books about Cooperative Extension that do not 
mention the university at all Or, if they mention it, they mention 
only the College of Agriculture. 

It is easy to understand this, the county agent is far from the 
campus and rarely has contact with it except through his Exten- 
sion superiors. The director of Cooperative Extension is so busy 
with his organization that he cannot work with all parts of the 
campus. But he must. I find a widening gap between Cooperative 
Extension and basic scientists in our Colleges of Agriculture; I 
find most professors in other colleges indifferent to Cooperative- 
Extension. Cooperative Extension must work with business ad- 
ministration and law, education and liberal arts, engineering, 
medicine, and fine arts^ much more than before. Teamwork is 
necessary in our compli(:^ted society, whether we are discussing 
the soil or marketing or recreation or transportation. 
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B. Since teamwork is necessary, I am distressed to find so little 
cooperation and'so much distrust between Cooperative and Gen- 
eral Extension, But so far we simply are not working together 
well. 

C. Another great frontier is the international one. Here too 
Cooperative Extension has done much less than it should. I hope 
more can be done. 

D. I could cite other opporttmities not yet fully grasped, such 
as educational television. * 

But my main point is that Cooperative Extension should pro- 
vide leadership, imaginative and enthusiastic leadership, all the 
way across the board. It has shown that it can do this. I hope it 
will again. 
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Cooperative Extension's 
Contributions to National Goals 



E. T. YORK, JR. 

Administrator, Federal Extension Service, V,Sj 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D,C, 



THE MAINi^pbj|!pive of a seminar such as this, as I^see it, is 
to "encourage that continual sifting and winnowing^by which 
alone the truth' can be found." 

With this thought in mind I would like to pass along some 
views — others, as well as my own— on Extension's contributions 
to our national goals. This subject of nationfil goals, of course, 
is a broad one. It would be difficult if not in^ossible to achieve 
a consensus even in a group of this size as to explicit goals for 
America and how Extension can contribute to these. 

I should say in the beginning that we shall make no attempt 
to provide clear cut answers on these issues. Rather I would hope 
to provide a basis for some active discussion so that together 
we can do the necessary "sifting and winnowing." ' 

I haven t attempted to sift out some of our activities in Exten- 
sion which may be making little or no contribution to these basic 
goals. Perhaps you would agree that we have some. I think it 
might be a very productive exercise for all of us tu analyze our 
programs carefully and constantly in the light of these basic goals 
in an effort to determine which of our efforts are of rQ,al signi- 
ficance to our nation and its people — in an effort to separate the 
fundamentals from the frills. 

We miSt constantly strive to orient our efforts towards pro- 
grams and activities which are of a high order of social and- 
economic significance. Our basic mission and ^goal in Extension 
i>hould be no less than that of helping our nation achieve its goals 
of priinar/'iinportance. 
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As we leSk ahead in this decade of the '60*^, as we observe 
some of l^he problems we as a nation face at home and abroad, 
what are some realistic goals towards which all of us should 
strive? What are some national goals to which Extension can 
contribufl;? 

Goals for America 

Within the, past three or four years we've been experiencing 
a great 'debate revolving around our national purpose or goals. 
Many have suggested that as a nation we seem to be losing a 
sense of purpose — that we no longer have goals to unite us and 
provide a basic sense of direction. 

Sometime ago Walter Lippman wrote: 

"The critical weakness of our society is that for the time being our 
people do not have great purposes which they are united in wanting 
to achieve. The public mood of the country is defensive, to hold on 
and to conserve, not to push forward and to create. We talk about 
ourselves these days as if we were a completed society, one which 
has achieved its purposes and has no further business to transact." 

In a series of excellent articles treating this general topic, Life - 
magazine observed that if this charge made by Lippman and 
echoed by piany others is true, it represents something new on 
the American *scene. The l^ife editors point out that the United 
States has hitherto been a country associated with great purpose. 
They suggested that direct relationship between the rise of na^ 
tions and great purposes and similarly between the loss of such 
-^purpose and their decline. Life concludecl with the ominous 
observation that a United States without a pqj|)ose may well be 
ar United States in decline. 

In apparent recognition of this concern over what some had ' 
suggested was a lack^of national puipos^e. President Eisenhower 
appointed a non-partisan Commission on National Goals. IIe» 
charged this group of di^tingbished citizens with the responsi- 
bility to "develop a broad outline of coordinated national policies 
and programs " and "to set up a series of ^oals in various areas 
of national activities." I am siire that mciny of you have^reaid the 
significant report of the Commission, ^ntitled Goals for 
Avfiericans} 

This report is concerned with two broad areas — "Goals a! 
Home" and "Goals Abroad.^" On the dome^c scene its authors 

>Tho Report of The President's Comminion on National Goal*, COALS FOR 
AmniCASS, (C) I960 by The American Atscmbly; Columbia University, prenbcc- 
-Hall, Inc.. publisher. ^ . * 
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treat goals relating to (1) the uidividual, (2) equality, (3) the 
democratic process, (4) education, (5) arts and sciences, (6) 
the democratic economy, (7) economic growth, (8) technologi- 
cal, change, (9) agriculture, (ID) living conditions, and (11) 
health and welfare. . , . 

In considering "goals abroad" the report was concerned with 
(1) helping to build an open and peaceful world, (2) defense of 
the Free World, (3) disarmament, and (4) the United Nations. 

Jt seems to me tHat the President's Commission has suggested 
two basic goals. First, our primary goal at home relates to the 
development of the individual. This is effectively stated in a 
seminary paragraph in the first chapter. 

"The status of the individual must remain our primary conceru. 
All our institutions— political, social, and economic— must further en- 
hance the dignity of the citizen, promote the maximum dev^pment 
of his capabilities, stimulate their responsive exercii>€, and widen the 
range and effectiveness of opportunities for individual choice. 

"There arc many legitimate goals for tlie United States. None of 
them— literally ndnc— is attainable without the intelligence, courage, 
and industry of individuals. The central goal, therefore, should be a 
renewal of th^ faith in the infinite value and the* unlimited ^possi- 
bilijHes of individual development. Nothing whatever should curb 
man's right to life-as long, as full, as rich as life can be. In liberty, 
the infinite richness of his conlribvitiort to the life of others is facili- 
tated.. The pursuit of happiness is an endless quest, in it no one can 
'deliver the goods' to rtie individual, though the environment can 
be vastly improved. He must seek it for himself.*' 

When we consider the true significance of this goal, it seems 
that all of thb other domestic goals become secondary. The goals 
relating to equality, the democr^jtic process, education, economic 
growth, living conditions, and the rest assume a supportive role. 
Their significance lies in the contribution they can make in help- 
ing to achieve this basic goal of developing the individual. 

And when we say tliat the most fu*ndamental goal of Ouf" 
society is the creation of a climate in which the individual has 
the maximum opportunity for development, with a corresponding 
maximum degree of individual freedom and responsibility, we 
bring into sharp focus th^ basic difference between our demo- 
cratic society and totalitarian systems of the communist world. 
As the President's Commission points out, "This goal (of individ- 
ual development) touches the foundations of democracy." 

This primary goal of individual developnient is closely related 
t(\ our second bjisic goal evident in the' report of the President s 
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Commisison. This second goal— our gea! abroad — is that of 
building an- open and peaceful w orld by making democracy ever 
more effective and individual life freerer and more rewarding. 
This goal would help people in other lands enjoy the^'same op- 
portunity for maxiinum personal development and freedom to 
which we aspire at home. . 

. Goals for Agriculture 

With these two broad objectives before us, let us turn to prob- 
lems and oportunities of more direct ccAccm to Extension. As 
a basis perhaps we need to consider some overall goals in agri- 
culture and how they relate to these two prim'ary goals we have 
just discussed. 

Lauren Soth, ^yith the'advice of a panel of several knowledg- 
able people, was responsible for the chapter relating to agricul- 
tural policies in Gods for Americans, This advisory group in- 
cluded such people as Ernest T. Baughman, vice-president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Chicago; Ed Bishop, head of agri- 
* cultural economics at North Carolina State College; Dr. Robert 
L. Clodius, chainflan of the agricultural economics department 
at Wisconsin; and Paul Johnson, editor of Prairie Fanner. 

In this chapter dealing with "Farm Policy for the Sixties," Soth 
suggests that the American people are confronted with t\yo basic 
long range goals. as far as agricultural policy is concerned. 

The first is the maintenance of a strong, progressive and 
abundantly producing agriculture. 

The second goal, consistent with our basic beliefs in equality 
of oportunity and fairness, is that of enabling farm people to earn 
real incomes.on a par with incomes in the rest of the economy— 
for equal ability and efifort. ; 

The chief problem in moving towards these goals, Soth points 
out, is to achieve a greater measure of equality of income oppor- 
tunity for people living on farms. He suggests that the reasons 
for the disparity of farm income today arei (1) over production 
of farm products in relation to the demand, and (2) excess num- 
bers of-people in agriculture. 

As short range or intermediate goals for agriculture in the next 
decade, Soth suggests that public policy should be directed 
towards the following: 

(1) Liquidating the problem of farm poverty. He points out 
that roughly one-half of the nation's farmers account for only 10 
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percent of thp total fann production. (Today, 44*,percent of the 
farmers account for only 5 percent of the total producUon.) He 
says 'The lower half of agriculture is a serious Wight on the 
United States economy. Some of tlie worst slum conditions in 
America today exist in rural areas . . He points out that many 
of these families Hve at a level little better than that of people 
in countries which we consider underdeveloped. Per capita in- 
come in many of these areas of America averages $200 a year or 
less— in a nation where average incomp per person is more than 
10 times this amount. 

This poverty secticJh of agriculture is a burden on the rest of the 
country because it imposes welfare costs both in the home areas 
^d m areas where* migrants resettle. People from these areas are 
pooriy etted for dty jobs and they often add to the problems of. 
delinquency and crime." 

But even more important, this is a costly waste of human re- 
sources. The underemployment in agriculture adds up to an 
equivalent of 1.4 million man years of unemployment. And econ- 
omists tell us that this excess labor in agriculture reduces our 
potential gross national product about 1 percent, or the equiva- 
lent of about $5 billion. Obviously, this situation represents a 
serious failure to achieve our first ba^ic goal of giving the individ- 
ual the maximum opportunity for development. 

As a means of helping to "liquidate" the problem of farmlTov- 
erty, Soth suggests that by 1970 the United States needs to pro- 
vide non-fann jobs for about II/2 million farm operators who 
now earn less than $1500 per year in farming. 

(2) The second intermediary goal suggested by Soth is that 
of Ijringing farm production into reasonable balance with de- 
mand at prices approximating the 1959-60 ratio of prices of 
farm products to prices farmers pay.** This represents about 80 
percent of parity. He points out that farm output is running 
about 7 percent above' the amount that would sell in a free 
market at current prices and suggests a 7 percent cut in total 
output.* 

(3) The third goaj^ is that of raising real net income per per- 
son of conmiercial farm families on the order of 10 percent 
above the 1959-60 level— with per capita farm income rising 
at least as fast as national income thereafter. Soth points out 
that if e£Forts to accomplish a balance in production and demand 
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are succesful (goal 2), government price and income supports 
could be greatly reduced and possibly elinxiiilited. 

In. considering these goals, Soth suggested that all public 
policies designed to raise farm income in the 60^5 should be con- 
sistent with (1) restraint of current agricultural output and, 
(2) facilitating the transfer of labor from fanning to other 
occupations. 

I want to come back to these goals later because I think they 
provide a good basis for our consideration of Extensions respon- 
sibilities in tliis area. These goals are closely related, also, to the 
Goals and Objectives for Agriculture which were set forth last 
October by the National Agricultural Advisory Commis§^. 

The Advisory Commission declared: 

Y'rhe basic aim of public policies concerned with the welfare of 
Anlerican agriculture should be to create an envirdnment in which 
farravpeople will have the necessary opportunities to make construc- 
tive contnbutjons to the growth, development and security of our 
nation, while at the san)e time they are encouraged and permitted 
to earn a level of Uving comparable to that enjoyed by other mem- 
bers of society. In short, the American farmer justifiably wants to be 
a full-fledged American citizen with the rights, duties, opportunities 
and rewards which are customarily accorded to non-farm naembers 
of our society." 

The goals enunciated by Soth and the Agricultural Advisory 
Commission are more or less specific economic objectives for ag- 
riculture. Perhaps we can best summarize these economic goals 
by considering briefly the three basic goals which are widely 
regarded as dominating economic policy here in the United 
States. These were stated by George Stigler of the University 
of Chicago in a paper in the Journal of Business entitled, "Tfi^ 
Goals of Economic Policy/' , \ 

Tlie first of these' goals is maximum output— employing as 
fully and efficiently as possible the resources at society's dis- 
posal. 

The second goal is the growth of the economy. This results 
from the development of natural resources, capital accumulation, 
and the discovery of new products and technologies — leading to 
a steady rise over time in the level of income relative to 
population. 

The third primary goal of economic policy, perhaps recognized 
to a lesser extent, is the reduction in income inequality — or the 
achievement of the minimum inequality of income. 
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Extensions Contributions to Agricultural Goak 

Now let us examine th^e goals in the light of what Extension 
has done, is doing, and can do to contribute to their realization. 

The first of these goals stated by Stigler— that of maximum out- 
put—has long been a basic objective of Extension work with 
farmers. In the early days of Extension, with rapidly expanding 
domestic and foreign markets — and in several periods since— 
there have been great national pressures for increased agricul- 
tural production. Extension has helped farmers meet these 
challenges by emphasizing the need for and working towards 
full and eflBcient employment of resources going into agriculture. 

Furthermore, Extensions success in attaining these objectives 
has contributed greatly to realization of the second goal out- 
lined by Stigler— that of increased economic growth. You are 
well aware of how improved agricultural eflSciency has released 
manpower and other resources — resources that were necessary 
(^r developing other segments of our nation s economy. Similarly, 
this increased eflBciency made it possible for the American con- 
sumer to spend an ever decreasing portion o( his income for the 
products of agriculture, thus giving him greater buyiJ^ power 
and creating demands for other goods and services. These ad- 
vances in agriculture have contributed in large measure to our 
nations economic growth and to the achievement of living 
£^tandards here in the United Sjaifi^ second to none anywhere. 

^¥es, wg in Extension can ^BeVery proud of our contributions 
in Helping build the most efficient agriculture in the history of 
mankind — in contributing to maximum and efficient use of re- 
sources in agriculture and thereby to economic) growth. 

We must remind ourselves, however, that Stigler wasn't refer- 
ring to maximum output from agricultural resources alone. He 
was discussing economic policy for the nation as a whole. And 
if we consider objectively our contribution to agriculture in re- 
lation to the rest of the economy, we might raise sofhe questions 
as to whether Extension has, in fact, mad^ a maximum contribu- 
tion in these areas. 

One question, for example, might deal with the contribution 
that agriculture's underemployed resources could have made to 
economic growth if they had been shifted to other^ segments of 
the economy. We have made great contributions in agriculture. 
Could we have made an even greater contlabution if we had 
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diverted more of oui cHorts to helping shift unnecded resources 
out of agricultim*^ 

Resource adjustments are, of course, inevitable when you have 
increased efflcienc5'. Whenever vou increase efficiency faster in 
one segment of the economv than another, you must shift some 
resources out of that segment. This challenges an organization 
such as Extension to help facilitate these adjustments. 

I hasten to add that, just as Extension can't claim all the credit 
for agriculture's successes, we don't have to accept all the blame 
for agriculture's inability to adjust rapidly to the social and 
economic changes taking place. We can very properly ask, how- 
ever, if we have exerted maximum effort in this area— if we have 
done all that is possible to help farmers, individually and in 
groups, to make the necessary resource adjustments. 

And what about the last of Stigler's goals— as well as the three 
intermediary goals outlined by Soth? What is Extension doing 
to reduce inequality of income of farm people? 

Individual vs. Group Effects 

It is true that we can— and quite frequently do— cite examples 
of how Extension has contributed to substantial improvement, in 
the incomes of specific individuals. However, many have sug- 
gested that these e.xamples could not be representative of the 
average farmer. If so, they contend, we would not be confronted 
* with the great disparity in farm and nonfarm income or with the 
serious problem of "farm poverty" referred to by Soth- 

Per capita farm income froni 1950 to 1960 declined from 53 
percent to 43 percent of nonfarm income. Tlie ever-tightening 
cost-price squeeze in agriculture is reflected in the fact that from 
1950 to 1959, farm production e.^enses increased from 60 to 70 
percent of gross farm income. • ' 

A single individual or even a^all percentage of the total may 
benefit greatly from the application of new technology leading 
to increased efficiency and productivity. When a high percent- 
age of the farmers adopt the same technology however, the 
effect may be to increase production to the extent that prices are 
reduced and overaU income may be actuafl^ lowered.* This is, 
in fact, what has happened in many cases. ^ ? 

This is no new end startling economic theory. 'It is' a well 
recognized fact. Yet I wonder at times if we in Extension are 
giving adequate recognition to this. 
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Our educational efforts are in a large measure developed for 
and directed towards the individual. As an agronooL-t I have 
many tim^ taken the rasult^ of a fertility experiment and showed 
Jannen where one dollar invested in fertilizers would give a 
four or five doUar return in increaspH crop production. This was 
perfectly valid research. There is no question that within the 
Imuts of probability, farmers could expect to get this sort of re- 
tuTO-4>rovided the prices received by the farmer remained the 
same as those used in the illustration. Yet when a large number 
of farmers begin to adopt such a practice, production will be in- 
CTeased to the extent that the price of the commodity will likely 
drop. As a result, the farmer may realize far less return than 
this perfecdy good (though perhaps inadequately interpreted) 
agronomic research might have suggested. 

As county agents project county programs or as directon; con- 
sider the development of opportunities in agriculture in their 
btates, we often foUow the same pattern of thinking. We sel 
goals for increasing production and attach doUar values to these 
But sometimes we fail to take into consideration what the rest 
of the world will be doing while we work toward Uiese goals. 

As a State Director..! recall suggesting to the cattlemen in my 
State that smce we produce less than 1 percent of the nation's, 
supply of beef, we could easil^ouble that production witfiout 
havmg any significant influence nationaUy on the total supply or 
pnce. And there is nothing wrong with this logic-if we assume' 
that everyone else is going, to sit back and do nothing. Obvi- 
ously, however, this is not likely to be a valid assumption. 

This line of thinking. faik to take into account Uiat what is 
good for the individual may not be good for society as a whole' 
-that what is good for Alabama's cattlemen may not be good 
for American agriculture. 

When we look at Extension's effons to help individual farm- 
ers increase production-and the growing disparity between 
farm and nonfarm income-a question can be raised as to 
whether we have adequateljt considered individual vs society's 
mterests Even more distm-bing, the^question might be raised 
as to whether Extension is contributing lo, rather than reducing 
the inequality of incom'e of farm people. * 

Does this mean that our efforts to increase productivity and 
efficiency are not important? Should we, as some have suggested 
declare a moratorium on research and education relating to 



production technology? I wodd Vegister a ver> emphatic ^'No" 
to both questions. 

In my opinion, one of our most important jobs in Extension is 
to continue to help fanners appl> the very best technoIog>' avail- 
able. As Stigler pointed out, this has Jvvays been a fundamental 
goal in our economic policy. It is mherent m the philosophy on 
which our great nation has been built. 

We may at times have inadequately interpreted the results 
from the application of such ttxhnology. But this doesn't mean 
We should lessen emphasis on its use. Today's agriculture is a 
highly competitive and complex operation. The farmer, the 
county, or the State which fails to make- use of the best, most 
up-to-date agricultural technology' will rapidly find hinAelf or 
i itself out of business. 

Rather than de-enf|p^asizing our efforts in this area, v^e need 
to g9 one step farther than we sometimes have in the past. Wc 
need to help individual farmers, counties, and Sta^s analyze 
their competitive position in relation to other farmers or other 
areas. There is nothing WTong per se in encouraging Alabama's 
cattlemen to e.xpand production, provided these producers have 
a competitive advantage Because of good market facilities, low 
production costs, favorable freight rates, and other economic fac- 
tors. Extension has or can gain access to information that may 
not be availaible to individual producers-or groups of producers. 
We have an obvious educational responsibility in this area. 

By providing these facts and assisting farm people in making ^ 
such analyses, we can help them determine which enterprise or 
V combination of enterprises gives them the best competitive ad- 
vantage. If We can aid farme/s in channeling production into 
areas of greatest advantage, we can maximize our contribution 
to the nation's economic growth. 

But we must go still further and help provide for the shift out 
cf agriculture of those resources having the least competitive 
advantage. If these ijesources can be shifted in sufficient quan- 
tities 'as new technology is applied, we wont have the income- ' 
depressing effects which sometimes accompany widespread ap- 
plication of new technology. Farmers then will receive .the just 
rewards we usually associate with initiative and increased effi- 
ciency in other sectors of'the ec<5nomy. 
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Reducing Incorne Inequality 

Resource adjustment is an absolute necessity, too, if we are to 
achie\e the three intermediate goals cited by Mr. Soth — all of 
which are related to income improvement, or as Mr. Stigler put 
it, reduction in income inequalit). The question Extension faces 
is: How can \^e help facilitate these adjustments or shifts of 
resouKfes? ^ ' 

Soth's first goal 61 "liquidating farm poverty'* is concerned 
more with a sociological than a farm problem. As we pointed 
out earlier, part of this problem is caused by an excess of re- 
scMirces — in some instances too many people as evidenced by 
the 1.'4 million man years of underemployment. 

Excess resources are not unique to agricultxire, of course. In a 
d>'namic economy such as ours, other industries frequently find 
themseKes in a similar position. These industries can reduce the 
excess b> the simple expedient of laying off part of the working 
force. For example, the steel industry a few years ago was oper- 
ating at onl> about 30 prcent of capacity but its profits continued 
to be relatively stable. 

Agriculture, however, made up as it is of nearly 4 million 
individual enterprises, can't make such rapid shifts of human re- 
sources. .\nd the fact that this problem concerns people not only 
complicates the situation but it also makes more compelling the 
necessity to resolve it. . 

It raises the very fundamental question, too, as to how we can 
^Hjust or shift human resources in a free economy such as ours. 
Obviously, we can't move people around like pawns in a chess 
game. 

Our test hope for any solution to this problem appears to lie 
creating or making available^ other, more attractive opportunities, 
such as off-farm jobs and braining for new occupations. Such 
opportunities will help speed up the shift of human resources 
to other sectors of the economy. 

This is why I have been jso interested in tjie Rural Areas De- 
\efopment program and so anxious for Extension to exercise 
\ igorous an4 dyiiamic leadership in this effort. This program, in 
my opinion, offers excellen^ opportunities for Extension to con- 
tribute substantially to thej achie\ement of this particular goal. 
I belie\e that ihis effort can be very effective in helping to pro- 
vide the means by which many farmers with limited opportun- 
ities in agriailture can shift into other occupations. In so doing, 
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they can earn a higher income and become more productive 
members of society. 

The goal of bringing farm production into reasonable balance 
with demand is also concerned with resource adjustment. This 
is a goal which can and fr.equently does provoke heated con- 
troversy. Few questioathe desirability of the goal. Man> disagree 
over the means by which it can be achieved. 

How can Extension contribute to the realization of this goal? 

We are concerned here primarily with questions of public 
policy wherem Government, direcdy or indirectly, may function 
ii' helping achieve this desired balance. The great need today 
is for people to understand the necessity for resource adjustment, 
various alternative approacl^j^ to this problem, and their likely 
consequences. is essential for the effective operation of the 
democratic process. 

Extension can make a very significant and greatly needed 
, contribution to this goal by doing a thorough and effective job 
of providmg the people, farm and nonfarm alike, a better under-C* 
standing of this problem and appreciation of the alternative 
means by which it might be resolved. This is a legitimate edu- 
cational function — provided it is educo/forkz/— provided it in- 
volves a completely unbiased and objective treatment of the 
problem. 

Realization of the third goal of raising real net income of 
commercial farm families is closely tied to the objective of 
achieving a better balance between production and demand 
Again, adjustments or shifts of resources are essential if this goal 
is to be achieved. • 

Xet farm income can, in many cases, be increased through the 
use of better management practices on the farm — through maxi- 
mum and efficient use of present resources. Extension, through 
such efforts as Farm and Home Development and other man- 
agement training programs, can make a substantial contribution 
to this goal. Resource adjustments on individual farms, of course, 
must be accompanied by programs aimed at making the neces- 
sary overall adjustments between agriculture and other parts 
of the economy. 

Freedom loith ReapomtbUUy 

The achievement of the second and third goals may invol% 
some restriction in the production of certain agricultural com- 
modities. One might obviously ask if this is not in tonflict with 
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our first basic goal '•elating to the freedom and rights of the 
individual. Indeed, we hear much these days about the farmer 
losing this freedom. 

Some wouJd counter with the point that with freedom there 
must be corresponding responsibihty. While we cherish our 
freedom as American citizens, no one would contend that un- 
restricted freedom irrespective of the consequences is neces- 
sarily desirable. Consequently, certain restrictions are imposed 
upon that freedom when #t is in the public interest to do so. 
This may be done voluntarily or, when necessary, by govern- 
ment action. 

Goals for Americans points out: 

*'because of the increasing pressures of man against man in this 
shnmken and crowded world, there has been a growing number of 
compulsions upon the individual, designed to require him to do things 
for tlie general welfare, as well as his own benefit 

"One of the commonest compulsions is school attendance; its pur- 
pose is to develop the individual and. protect society. Compulsory 
vaccination is a health measure— \<ith like dual purpose! Many other 
examples could be cited. Each is defensible when it does not inhibit 
e:>sential free choices and when non-performance would involve dan- 
ger, needless cost, or disadvantages to others. Those are the tests of 
the boimdary between Lberty and L'censc, one man's freedom should 
involve no trespass upon others' rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness." 

The automobile industry presumably has all the *'freedonj.'* it 
needs to run its assembly lines night and day until it has flooded 
the market and gone broke. Yet few responsible people would 
agree that it would be in the public interest for Ford, General 
Motors, Chrysler, and the others to do this even though the 
public might, temporarily, get som*e good buys in automobiles. 
In the long run the public would likely suffer along with the 
bankrupt industry. 

Would I dare say, "If this is not good for General Motors, can 
it be good for the farmer?" 

With a limited number of automobile manufacturers, it is 
relatively easy for each company to anticipate its share of the 
market and gear its production accordingly. This is not the case 
with some 4 million individual farmers. Consequently, Govern- 
ment has frequently been asked to provide some mechanism 
whereby this goal of achieving balance in agricultural produc- 
tion and demand might be realized. The debate continues to 
revolve around how this can best be done. 
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Extension s Contributions to Other National Goals 

In our discussion of agricultural goals, we have been concerned 
primarily with matters relating to economic goals. We in Exten- 
sion also have opportunities to make significant contributions 
to achievement of our political and social goals. 

Political Goala 

Our primary political goal is to strengthen the democratic 
process and maintain the democratic system. As Goak jot Amen- 
can^ points out: 

"Improvement of the democratic process requires a constandy better 
informed public . . . Whether for their own ends or for those of the 
community, whether at the polls or on public platforms or in private 
meetings, liie citizens of a democracy are exi>ected to take an active 
interest and role . . . The democratic process functions only when the 
individuaraccepts his full responsibility as a citizen by forming con- 
sidered opinions on public policy." 

Extension has a great opportunity to. contribute to this goal 
of strengthening the democratic process and system through 
well-planned educational efforts dealing with important public 
— particularly those confronting farm and rural people. 
I have abready ref^ed to this with regard to certain farm policy 
issues. In my opinion this offers one of our greatest challenges. 

Social Goals 

How can Extension contribute to the goal of aiding people in 
attaining their "unalienable right ... to the pursuit of happiness?^ 
How can we help people Jeam to live, as well as earn a living? 

Extension home economists have helped people create better 
environments which lead *tQ a richer, fuller, m^ satisfying 
life. Their work in health, welfare, nutrition, better management 
of time and other resources, leadership development, and other 
areas ha!s contributed to this important goal. Our 4-H programs, 
too, have helped millions of young people to develop into mattire, 
responsible citizens. 

But much more can be done to give people greater awareness 
and appreciation of the cultural, intellectual, and moral factors 
which are essential elements in a democratic society. As Goals 
for Americans points out: 

"As the incomes of people have risen, a proportionate share has 
not been devoted to intellectual and artistic pursuits. As leisure has 
increased, so has the amount of time given to unproductive and often 
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aimless activities. Too few of these leisure-time activities hold real 
meaning in' the liv^oi individuals or of the community. 
^"In part the goals in this area Aust consist of a sensitive appreciation 
of what is going on in the depth of society, a capacity for awareness, 
''a gift for distinguishing between true .and spurious forms of art. At 
their most ambitious, these goaU must consist of efForb^ to encourage 
and bring to fulfillment the best of wliat already exists in embryo/'^ 

We have virtually unlimited opportunities to contribute to this 
basic goal , '~ ' 

ucation 

Because of Extension's unique educational function and the 
fact that education is an essential factor in attaining all our 
economic, political and social goals, I want to take just a few 
nwments to give special Consideration to this fundami^jital goal 

Again quoting from Goals for Americans: \. 

"The development of the individual and the feBon ^emandKUiat 
education at every level and in, every discipline be strengthened ah^ 
its effectiveness enhanced ... A higher proportion of the gross na- 
tional product must be devoted to educational purposes. This is at 
once an investment in the individual, in the democratic process, in the 
growth of the economy, and in the stature of the United States." 

Never in history has there been greater recognition of the im- 
portance of education as there is today. Statistics relating to the 
educational level of American citizens emphasize the challenge 
confronting all educational institutions. 

Mdre than one-third of the young people *today do not com- 
plete high schoolj less than one out oiF four enters college; and 
only one-half of these — about 1 in 8 — graduates. 

These statistics suggest, first, a challenge to help meet the 
needs of a higher perecentage of our population through formal 
university education. But an even greater challenge is to assist 
the much larger number who never have an opportunity to enter 
the ivy-covered halls of the university. 

We should point out that irrespective of an individual's train- 
ing — no matter if he has taken all the formal training a univer- 
sity can offer in a given field — there is a need for continuing 
education, merely to keep abreast of the tremendous change^ 
occurring about us. Certainly there is no terminal point to 
education^ . 

When President Lincoln signed the Morrill Act and our Land- 
Grant Institutions began to emerge on the American scene, we 
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could have expected the total accumulation of jjnowledge at 
that time to have doubled in the next 100 years. Of course, this 

•"knowledge has doubled many times in the past century, and to- . 
day we are told that our present knowledge can be expected to 

• double within the next 8 years. 

This^ points to the absolve nec^y for expanded programs 
of continuing education supli as those of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, to enable people to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments emerging at aft ever faster pace. The Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service is widely regarded both here and abroad as the most 
effecHve inforinal, continuing educational program in the world. 
We are today faced with a great challenge to maintain and 
strengthen that reputation in contributing to the realization of 
this important national goal m education. • 

Our Goals Abroad 
Let us take a brief look now at our primary goal abroad— that 
of building an open and^ieaceful world— a wofld in which others 
enjoy the same opportunities as we for maximum personal de- j 
velopment and freedom. E.xtension can make two very significant 
contributions to this goal. 

First, by helping 'to maintain a strong and productive agri- 
culture at home, we can share our abundance with other nations 
and thereby help bolster their economy, Last fall, in a visit to - 
Southeastern Asia- 1 saw the products of American agriculture 
being used to help prevent political unrest. Without such aid 
these people would have been hungry and more subject to 
ideologies alien to democracy and the western world. Someone 
has said that one of the greatest deterrents to communism is a 
- full stomach. American agriculture is helping to provide that 
' deterrent in many nations around the world today. Extension 
has contributed much to making this possible. We h^ve continuj. 
ing opportunities in this area. 
I was particularly impressed during this trip by thc^fact that 
f this food was in many cases serving a dual purpose. It was feed- 
inp hun^rv neople— but it' was also being used in support of 
programs of economic development in these countries. The tood 
was either being sold to the people and money used to 
strengthen the economy, or in some cases, the food was used as 
payments in kind for labor employed in the construction of dams, 
roads, irrigation systems, or other public works, contributing to 
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the ^rther develSpment of the nation's economy. The ultimate 
objective of this ■%vas toJielp these nations become strong and 
self reliant. . ^ 

I look upon t^is as a short range contribution by American 
agriculture to oiir goals abroad. However, we h'ave an oppor- 
tunity for an ev^en more signiBcant and lasting contribution by 
helpmg these ecfierging nations develop their own institutions— 
particularly in research and education. . 

Most of these^tountries we visited last fall, and many others 
like them around th© wprld, are establishing increased agricul- 
tural production.as their primary national goal. In country after 
country I heard-govemment leaders say that their number one 
need to enable Jhem to achieve this goal was a strong and effec- 
tive extension program. In the country having what I consider 
the best Extension program of any we visited, a country which 
organized its Ejtension Service with American assistance less 
than 10 years a^D— a prominent leader in agriculture made this 
comment: "The^'United States has helped my nation in many 
ways. Your greatest contribution, however, is in giving us your 
concepts of Extension education and helping us develop an 
effective agricul^iral Extension program." 

Unfortunately^ the type of progress enjoyed by this^untry 
has not been r^Iized by a high percentage of the other emerg- 
ing n:ttions of tire world.' 

I Brmly belie^-e that Extension has one of its greatest chal- 
lenges and opportunities to contribute to a goal of supreme 
importance to obr nation by committing more of its best re- 
sources to the support of technical assistance programs aimed at 
helping these ei^erging naUoqs develop effective/Extension pro- 
grams of their o\vn. I have already had several jQiscussions with 
ofiBcials of AID J concerning this matter. I plan to consider it 
further with the 5tate Directors. 

Extension's Goal 

Let me say in closing that I have enjoyed this opportunity 
to consider some of Extension's contributions to national goajs. 
Such an exercise lias helped me gain a better perspective of some 
of the significant contributions Extension is making, or should 
be making, towards the realization of these goals. 

Tlie challengejwhich lies ahead for Extension is summed up 
in a remark mad^e mqre than 50 years ago by President Wi|^iam 
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Oxley Thompson of Ohio State Universityi *'An institution," he 
said, *'is to be operated for the good it can do, for the people it 
can serve, for the science it can promote, for the civilization it 
can advance."* 

This is a continuing challenge to Extension as we look to the 
future. I am confident that Extension can and will continue to 
make important contributions to America's goals, both at home 
and abroad. 
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OUR concern in this report is to examine the place of the indi- 
vidual in the organizadon-the way in which organizations may 
improve the contribution of the individual to the organizational 
goals. 

_ • 
The goal of this report and its achievement will almost cer- 
tainly be at variance. We are not yet at the point where a com- 
prehensive theory of individual achievement can be stated but 
the general outlines of such a theory are beginning to emerge. 
Hopefully we will explore some of the research and theory which 
is helping to form these outlines and emerge, not with a formula 
for a comprehensive theon/, but with a little better orientadon 
as to where we a#e going. This report will be organized under 
seven major headings. 

r 

(1) Oul^t-the need for working definidons of what consd- 
tutes good performance. 

(2) Supervision-the efiFect of the supervisor upon performance. 

(3) Groups-the efiFect of the group upon the performance of 
thfe, individual. 

, •(4) Organizadon-consideradon of the ways in which organi- 
zadon structure afiFects the individual. 

(5) Modvation-the problem of individual needs and 
incendves. 

(6) Coiulict-the ways in which the individual reacts to fruscra- 
don within the framework of organizadon. 

(7) Harmony-an attempt to bring together the findings of the 
preceding six secdons into* principles for reconciling individual 
needs and the goals of the organizadon. 
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INTRODUCaaON 

Men have been concerned with the problems of organizations 
since the emergence of the first nation-states at the dawn of his- 
toric times. This concern was accentuated after the Reformation 
and the Renaissance by the increasing complexity of the politi- 
cal units being formed but even in earliest times the argument 
between two basically different models of organizations began 
to emerge. 

The state, as seen by Plato, was a rational organization in 
which the basic labors necessary to the sur\ival of the state \\ere 
divided into three groups-the work of the laborer, the work of 
the soldier and the work of the philosopher-kings. 

iii more recent times such philosophers as Hobbes in the 17th 
century, and Rousseau in the 18th century have conceived of 
political organizations in terms of a non-rational model They 
attempted to base organizations upon a psychological concept of 
men with goals, needs and desires. The function of organizations 
in this psychologically conceived framework was to provide the 
basis for effective cooperation in the achievement of shared 
goals. 

With the industrial revolution and the rise of large industrial 
organizations, organization theory began to take on a more prag- 
matic view. It became less the concern of philosophers attempt- 
ing to justify the organizations of states and governments and 
more the concern of people trying to explain the modern indus- 
triajjorganiza^ons. j i 

The work of Taylor in the closing years of the 19th century 
was the basis upon which modem classical business organiza- 
tion theory was founded. It may not be entirely fair to Taylor 
to characterize his approach and that of his followers as a hu- 
man engineering approach. In essence, however, it is true the 
approach of tiie classical organization theorist was essentially 
mechanistic, conceiving of organization in relatively simple 
mput-output terms. This approach to organizations dominated 
the thinking of writers and research workers for a number of 
vrars. F.ver. today, in many classrooms over the, nation, organi- 
zation theory is being taught in schools of business following 
. the mechanistic model begun by Taylor and still being added to 
by such writers as Koontz and OT)onnel, Colonel Urwick and 
R. C. Davis. Closely paralleling the industrial model has been 
the development of the sociological model of a rational bureau- 
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cracy. The name of Max Weber (29) is the one most frequently 
associated with this approach which resembles that of classical 
industrial theory in emphasizing rationality, Merarchy and tech- 
nical efBciency. 

It is convenient, if somewEat misleading, to set up significant 
mileposts in history. If a single date can be assigned to the be- 
ginning of a different apprpach to organizations, it would be the 
date of the Hawthorne Experiments at Western Electriq, Prior 
to 1933, the bulk of empirical studies done in industry werW»n- 
cemed with efficiency. They were studies of ventilation, light- 
ing, motion, and other technical aspects of work. The Hawthorne 
Experiments began in much the same way. As an added control, 
at the end of a long series of experiments, the original base con- 
ditions were repeated. Much to the surprise of the experiment- 
ers, another increase in eflSciency was observed. 

This caused the experimenters to reconsider their findings and 
tbey arrived at the conclusion that one of two things must ex- 
plain the otherwise incomprehensible results. The two things 
which they singled out as being important were! -the change of 
the method of supervision that went with the experiment and 
second, the change in the social climate of the job. This study 
stimulated the writing of several books and began a line of ex- 
perimentation that we might best characterize as initiating the 
human relations period in the study of organizations. The hu- 
man relations point of view, like the point of view of the 17th 
and 18th centupr philosjjphers, emphasized the central position 
of man s^social makeup in the shaping of organizations. Empba- 
sis was' placed less on formal organizations and more on the 
characteristics of leadership, interactions in groups, motivation, 
and conflict as opposed to the classical approach which empha- 
sized largely the concept of structure. 

Within the last few years a reaction to the human relations 
point of view has se^ in. It is not surprising since the human re- 
lations poiiit of view was, in many ways, carried to irrational 
extremes, and the concept of a work group as primarily a social 
gathering created certain untenable implications for organiza- 
tion theory^^^It-apj^s from a review of the recent research and/ 
writing 0/1 the subject of organizations that some sort of d 
reconciliation is taking place between the classical, the human 
engineering, and the rational bureaucracy approaches on the 
one hand and the human relations approach on the other. / 
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This reconciliation is giving rise to ^n equilibrium theory of 
organization— a theory which sees organization in terms of a 
-total social context, composed of people who have desires, aspi- 
rations, fears and capacities, but also having the rational struc- 
tiire necessary for effective cooperation. 

If one man can be credited with initiating the rapprochement 
between classical and hiin^an relations theory, it is Chester 
Barnard, formerly President of New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, who, in his book. The Functions of the Executive, (1938) 
(3) has brought together the results of classical theory and the 
results of human relations theory in a concept of organization 
as a system in equihbrium. We are far from having achieved a 
comprehensive theory of organization, but the job is going on in 
such a way as to encourage a feeling of considerable optimism 
with respect to the future of organization theory. 

There are still those who see the relationship between the in- 
dividual a^d the organization as one^Qf conflict. Chris Argyris in 
his book Personality and Organization (1937) '(1) seems to in- 
dicate that the individual is in a natural state of warfare with 
organizations. William H. White in his widely quoted took, The 
Organization Man (1937) (30) paints a gloomy picture of men 
being remodeled like zombies in the image of organizations. 
There is undoubtedly a degree of truth in these portraits. Or- 
ganization can be carried to an extreme, and organizations can 
become strait-jackets rather than aids to human cooperation. A 
number of writers who have accepted Max W^eber's concept of 
an organization as a rational bureaucracy have poinf^d out that 
the rational model can be carried to a pathologi<i^ extreme; 
that the functionaries in a bureaucracy may become so obsessed 
with hierarchy, status, standard procedures and rules that there 
takes place a means-end transformation so that the, goal of the 
organization becomes one of serving of the structure rather thuH 
the end for which the structure exists 

It is equally difficult, however, to conceive of modern social 
organization in terms of a loose association nf voliintc-eia. The 
modem, complex, social organization requires subordination to 
hierarchy ^nd distinctions of status. It owes much of its effi- 
ciency to the division of labor and the rise of the specialist. 
Without these the technical efficiency tliat ^s necessary to space 
travel or the hydrogen bomb would be impossible. 
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OUTPUT 

If it is true that modern organization theory is moving toward 
the concept of organization as a system in equilibrium, it should 
be helpful to visualize the outlines of such a system. The system 
may be conceived of in two ways: first, as an open system which 
exists in relationship to a specific environment; and second, as a 
closed system which can be thought of without reference to the 
total environment. The open system might be thought of in 
terms of a physical model as illustrated in Figure 1. Chester 
Barnard (3) has stated that the output of organizations must be 
conceived of in terms of t%vo categories which he has caUed 
effectiveness and efficiency". By effectiveness he meant that an 
organ^ation must accomplish its stated goals in order to survive. 
By efficiency he meant that these goals must be accomphshed 
with due regard to the satisfaction of those who make up the 
total clientele of the organization. Thus, any organization must 
produce goods or services to be effective, but it must do so with 
satisfaction to the o-.vners. the consumers of these services, the 
employees, suppliers and the public. Without the acceptance of 
these groups, the organization will cease to exist, no matter 
how technically competent it is in producing goods and services. 



Figure 1 
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On the input siqe, an organization may be thought of in these 
terms as utilizing men, money, machines, materials and methods 
in order to achieve the desired output 

The goals (ji the organization arise out of the necessity of 
maintaining s^me kind of a state of equihbrium between the 
demands made by the input characteristics and the demands 
made by the ners, the consumers, the emplov ees, the suppliers 
and the public. 

In a governmental organization, ownership and the pubUc in- 
terests tend to be identical. The suppliers tend to be less impor- 
tant and the total objectives' of the organization are framed 
largely in terms of the demands of public policy, the actions of 
the emplo>ces, and the demands of those ser\ed. Administrative 
officers, consciuusly or uneonsciously, frame their objectives 
largely in terms of the pressures created by these three groups. 
The achievement of the organization, then, is measured in terms 
of the Success \vith which the organization can attain its explicit 
or implicit goals. 

The; second model referred to, which conceives of an organi- 
zatioiji as a closed system, is essentially a psychological model 
It takes the existence of goals for granted and attempts to ex- 
plain how the organization achieves these goals. The model re- 
ferred to here is illustrated in Figure 2 and is the one suggested 
I , ^ 

/ Figure 2 

STRUCTURE OF A THEORY OF 
OIMiANIZATION ACHIEVEMENT 

MtoERDfPDIS MEDMG VARIABLES - GROPPODIPDTS 
ibMor s FpnnalSjiidnre Mc.Sb^?^? Md&fena^ 

moRmo(s mcjiON RmH^Biury pmum/ry 
imaufwf/s STATUS authority momu 
mmim (pff/ms.mm) (opmioNS) iNTemTm 

GROUP STRUCTDREMD . OPERATIONS EFFECTS 

From Stogdill, RJph M. Indkldual Bchnuor and Croup Achievement, 19S9, Oxford 
University Press (Reproduced by pdrmission of publisher) 
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by Stogdill (1959) (26) in a provocative book entitled Individ- 
ual Behavior and Group Achiev&nent. Time does not permit 
detailed consideration of the Stogdill model, -pnly a few of its 
main features can be noted. 

"Sr 

First consider the output side of the model. Output is defined 
in terras of three dimensions, productivity, morale, and integra- 
tion. Pxoductivity is self-e.xplanatory and refers to the success 
with which the organization is able actually to create the goods 
or services intended Morale refers to the satisfaction. Nvhich the 
organization creates, particularly with reference to -the people 
who make up the organization. Integration refers to the capacity 
of the organization to adjust to stress. Stogdill^s position essen- 
tially is that these three are not necessarily related. An organi- 
zation may be successful in achieving a high level of productiv- 
ity at the cost, for example, of low morale or reduced ability to 
survive under stress. 

This, like Barnard's suggestion that we must consider both 
effectiveness and efiBciency, points up the fact that organizations 
do not succeed or fail merely in terms of simple production 
goals. Viewed in this light, motivation becomes a more complex 
problem since an employee, highly motivated with respect to 
production, may not be high in job satisfaction or willingness to 
contribute creatively to the organization. The method of super- 
vision, rates of pay, promotion policy, and many other adminis- 
trative decisions must be made in terms of their effect, not on' 
productivity alone, but on the total output of the organizatiorf. 
One of the virtues of Stogdill s formulation is that it avoids the 
apparent contradictions resulting when output is defined in 
rms of a single dimension. The usefulness of this formulation 
ill become increasingly evident as we consider studies on 
motivation. 

On the output side, the main problem is an acceptable defini- 
tion of performance. In a relatively simple and routine job, per- 
fonnance may be measured by a counter, a worker puts out so 
many units of work of acceptable quality per hour. As the job 
becomes more complex, it becomes more difficult to define 
performance. 

The monthly report filed by agents in many states is a good 
example. Those who have attempted to evaluate the performance 
of a staff member by his reports, appreciate the difiBculty of 
measuring complex performance in terms of units produced. For 



this reason, other objective bases of evahiation have been tried: 
turnover, sales, absenteeism, for example. 

Generally, the more complex the job, however, the more we 
are forced back on what has been called job performance repu- 
tation. Job performance reputation may be another name for 
hearsay and snap judgments, or it may be a careful assessment 
by merit-rating techniques. Merit-rating techniques have the ad- 
vantage over uncontrolled judgments of being made in a system- 
atic and explicit way, but the correlations between judgments 
about performance and objective measures of performance are 
low at best. Iji several recent studies where a variety of per- 
formance measures were available, inter<x)rrelations bet%veen 
the various performance measures varied considerably. In some 
cases correlations between one measure and another were high 
enough to warrant regarding these two measures as evaluations 
of the same thing. In other cases the correlations were low 
enough to force the conclusion that the two^toeasures are en- 
tirely different. 

Turner (1960) in a study of foremen concluded that four fac- 
tors accounted for most of the performance measures which he 
used. These four factors were: (1) reputation; (2) employee rela- 
tions as measured by actual personnel data; (3) cost; and 
(4) production. A foreman with high merit ratings might well 
have a poor record with respect to employee relations as meas- 
ured by such things as turnover and absenteeism. A foreman 
with good employee relations might be found to have a poor 
cost record; and a foreman with a high production record might 
be found to have a poor cost record as measured by spoilage 
and other cost factors. 

To translate this into terms of Extension, we might well find 
that a staff, with a low turnover would have a poor record of 
production, < or two .production measures might be unrelated: 
Ferver (l461)^ (10) in a doctoral dissertation completed at Wis- 
consin, found la low relationship between agents* success in agri- 
culture and their success in community development programs. 
In short, we cannot be content to ask the question: "How good 
is his performance?** The question must be framed in terms of 
the kind of performance with which we aj-e concerned 

We have raised two questions. One, what is an effective indi- 
vidual, and two, what is an effective organization? We have 
seen that the answers are far more complex than many early 
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studies of organizations had assumed. This is not cause for dis- 
couragement. The willingness to view organizational achieve- 
ment in more complex terms promises to clear up many difficul- 
ties and misunderstandings^' which have previously existed; and 
as we go into areas of supervision^ motivation, group effects and 
conflict, a more sophisticate^ ^definition of organizational achieve, 
ment will be an invaluable pifi in broadening and deepening our 
understanding of organizational achievement. 

SUPERVISION 

Those of us whose working lives began in the Depression 
years can testify that the behavior of supervisors has undergone 
a marked change since that time. Starting with the findings of 
the Hawthorne experiments and the findings of Carl Rogers in 
the realm of psychotherapy and accelerated by the New Deal's 
social legislation, the increasing strength of the unions;,and the 
increasing emphasis on personnel management, supervisory be- 
havior has undergone a marked change. The hard-bitten, rough- 
talking supervisor of the 1920*s and 1930's has been replaced by 
a supervisor who is a graduate of courses in human relations, 
who has experienced the impact of the grievance machinery if 
his behavior has not met modern standards, and who has been 
told again and again that he must lead ratlier than drive. 

Mason Haire (1962) (11) traces this change^n terms of a shift- 
ing source of authority. Authority has shifte'tf in the modem in- 
dustrial organization more and more from a point external to 
the work group to a point within the work group. As Hairc 
points out, authority originally was synonymous with owner- 
ship. He sees in the future the possibility that authority will be 
seen as residing entirely in the work group and that our tradi- 
tional hierarchical t>i)e of organization will he replaced by an 
organization conceived of in terms of interlocking work grou ps. 
Even in military organizations, it has now become the vogue to"*' 
teach courses in human relations and moral leadership. 

In a study done by the Survey Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1950 (Katz et aU 1950) (15) first line 
supervisors were classified as to whether they gave close super- 
vision or general supervision and as to whether they were pri; 
manly production-centered or employee-centered. Sections were , 
then classified into high-producing and Jow- producing. Katz and 
his associates found that sections given general supervision <vere' 
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, considerably more likely to be hrgh-producing.sections and that 
sections under employee-centered supervision were also more 
likely to be high-producing sections. ^ 

However, another study by the Survey Research Center did 
not find these relationships with railway construction gangs* 
Tannenbaum and associates (1961) (28) in a study gf supervisors 
at a naval research facility found that employees working under 
a permissive supervisor were considerably more likely to 
be satisfied and Jo have high morale. They did not, however, 
find any signficant relationship between productivity and type 
of supervision. 

These results suggest, first of all, that the effect of supervisory 
style may depend upon the type of people supervised. Permis- 
sive supervision may work very well for a group of relatively 
educated and intelligent clerical workers, but it may be rela- 
tively ineffective for a group of railway section hands. A second ' 
conclusion that is suggested ^by these three studies is that th^ 
effect of permissive supervision on job satisfaction may be 
greater than its effect on productivity. In general, employees 
who are supervised in a permissive manner are going to be satis- 
fied employees. li^ is not quite so clear that they will always be 
productive. 

We have been interested in studying supervisory style here 
at the Center. While we are not yet ready to measure produc- 
tivity in Extension, we have attempted to measure supervisory 
style. We have been interested, also, in relating organizational 
characteristics to supervisory style. Lavery (1962) (17) devel- 
oped a forced-choice questionnaire to measure the permissive- 
restrictive dimension, the employee-pijogram dimension and a 
third which we felt was relevant in Extension, a public versus 
internal orientation dimension. Forty-sei;en out of the fifty State 
^Direcors kindly comj^leted the questionnaire to give \:s measures 
of the administrative style of the top Executives in all but three 
of the state Extension Services. 

We found, not very surprisingly, that. Directorsr rather con-, 
sistently regarded themselves as more permissive and more 
employee-ori^ted than they were considered to be by their im- 
mediate subordinates. We also found that the larger the staff, 
the more permissive was the Director. This fs not surprising, of 
coursrif since the more people one mu^t supervise, the less timef* 
can De .spent looking over the shoulder of each individual. Some- 
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what paradoxically, however, we found that, in the states with 
the larger staffs, the-JDirectors were more erpployee-oriented and 
more public relations oriented: Perhaps the Director who spends 
more time away from the office dealing with legislators and 
oiftside agencies is regarded as being more permissive. Since 
he lca\es his staff alone, he is regarded as b'eing more employee- 
oriented than the stay-at-home Director who is primarily con- 
cerned with the internal workings of his organization. 

Another organizational characteristic which Lavery investi- 
gated was the percent of toal staff classified as administrative 
and supervisor). J^^irecturs with a high percent of administrative 
and supervisor)' personnel on their staffs were considered more 
program-oriented ^^^I^ss empIo)ee-oriented. The implication 
IS that the Directoi^Tth the larger administrative staff is more 
concerned with program development vvhile'the Director with a 
smaller staff of administrators is mdre concerned witK people. 

Lavery also borrowed a sample from a study being done bjT 
Merl^ Howes of Massachus^eits which was concerned with the 
"t'*cffects of decentralization on Extension -^organization. Using 
Howes measure, Laver)' compared decentralization with the em- 
pbyiee prugam-centcred dimension, the perTnissive-restTictive di- 
rrftension and the public relations-internal 'dimension. All three 
measures were positively correlated with the measure of de^en- 
* tralization, but only in the case of the last one, public relations 
orientation, was the correlation significant. These findings sug- 
gest' that the Director in a decentralized organization spends 
more time working with the public, possibly mending his pohti- 
cal fences-. • v * 

Herzberg and associates (1957) (12) in an extensiye study of 
job attitudes, concluded that the employee-centered supervisor 
generally had mc^re satisfied and productive employees. They col- 
lucted from theiiterature a number of opinions of ^vhat1t was' 
that made an employee-centered supervisor, and suggested the 
following contributing factors: 

(1) sympathy with employees with f^jspect td both work and 
personal problems, (2) being careful to share information with 
employees, (3) avoiding excessive criticism of employees; (4) 
being willing to help^ employees vv4Jth their work while maintain- 
ing a le(idership position,, (5) encouraging increased decision, 
making by employees, (6) maintaining a^consistency in giving 
orders and administering discipline, (7) keeping employees in- 
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formed of their job performance, {8j giving general rather than 
close supervision, a^d |9) maintaining a reasoriable degree of 
sociah interaction with em|)loyees. 

From this brief \O0k at the effects of supervisory tecliniques, 
I think we may saf^jly conclude that the behavior ofjhe super- . 
visor does have significant ^ffects^ on the output of employees 
and the t>pe.Gf organizafioji vvliich develops. There is some rea- 
son to suspect that thq ]^ect of^ pf^rmissiv e supervision on job 
satisfaction is greater tliin its dFect on productivity'. It is not - 
quite s6 clear %vhaP tlie enect of t>pe of supervision may be on-* 
the reactions oi the organization under stress. However, the in- 
fluence of the -superv^isor is felt both directly in its effect on the 
behavior of employees and indirectly through its effect on the^ 
structure of the organization, ^both formal and informal. 



\ GROUPS 

The study of the influence of groups on performance is jda- 
tively new. Beginning with tlie work of Kurt Levvin at the*Vhi- 
versity of Iovv&, the study of group dyn.imrcs has become ma- 
jor concern -of social psychology. Although interest in group dy- 
namics is a o&itribution of American psychology, two European 
immigrants adtu^lly started tliis vvork in die United States. As 
was Lewin, J,:L. Moreno was an immigrant to this county, his 
interest in ro)e playing began in a psychotherapeutic setting 
and was later transferred to the training ot industrial groups. 
We are indebted to Moreno not only for the concept of role play- 
ing but also for the concept of sociometry, a technique for an- 
alyzing first graphically and tlicn, mathematically the kinds of 
interrelationships which develop among members of groups. 

Norman Maier of the University of Michigan was one of the 
first to give this approach a specific industrial emplutsis. Mai^r 
(1953) (20). concluded from his- studies of group decision mak- 
ing that group decisions were superior to individual decisions in 
throe main ways: *T 

(1) the qua1jt^)fgroup decisions was superior to that of in- 
dividual ^decisions;! A2) the level of aspiration of a group was 
IiiglK?r than. the It^'^l ofAaspiration which supervisors felt they 
could impose on the 'SiSxp; and (3) group .understanding and 
acceptance of decisi(ji!5 was hi^ier When the decisions were 
made by the group. BJv^las (1930) (5) directed attention to the 
effect of group strucuire on the effectiveness of communications. 
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In one of the first industrial applications of group dynamics, 
Coch and French (1948) (8} investigated the effect of produc- 
tivity of different degrees of participafaon iri the decision-making 
process. In their study tJiree groups v^ere equated for productiv- 
ity before the introduction of a change in work me^bds. One of 
the groups was then presented with the changed 4frethod without 
being consulted, the second group was m\olved in a moderate 
degree of participation in the change, and the third group was 
involved as fully as possible. 

In the no-participation group, production dropped after the 
change^ turnover rose, aild the rel earning process was slow. The 
group with maximum participation showed a 15 per cent produc- 
tion increase after change-^ver. An automatic weaving plant in 
India was studied by Rice (1953). (23) In this study the initial 
effect of reorganization was a significant drop in production. 
However, afte^ the workers themselves wxre involved in the re- 
organization process, production increased and this effect ap- 
peared to be relatively permanent. 

Lorge artA others (1958) (19) in an extensive survey of the 
effects of groups on performance conclude: 

"In general in tho evaluation of the relative quality of the products 
produced by groups, in contrast to those produced by individuals, 
the group is siipcrior . . . Yet it must be recognized that group pro- 
cedures »may have disadvantages too. A single member or a coalidon 
of members may retard the group by holding out for its kind of 
solution-a consequence that may reduce the quality of the group 
product if the solutions so proposed are inadequate or unrealistic." 

In an era where "group thinking" is all too common, Lorge's 
reservations deserve attention. Undoubtedly it is importaat to 
distinguish the kinds of work being done— rwhereas a Thomas 
A. Edison may be far more creative working alone as an individ- 
ual, the work of a nuclear laboratory may be essentially a group- 
type of activity. Thus, we first need to ask: Is the nature of the 
task one which is appropriate to group solution? The effed of a 
group s attempt to write a poem is almost too horrible to con- 
template, on the other^hand, the solution to a complex problem 
may necessarijy require the pooling of a variety of talents. 

We need also to consider the problem of optimum group size. 
In a study of air controllers dono by Kidd (1961), (16) smaller 
work groups were found to be more efiicient than larger groups. 
Furthermore, the groups were found to be more effective when 
coordination requirements were kept to a minimum, Clegg 



(1961) (7) in sociometnc study of county Extension workers in 
two states reached a similar conclusion with respect to Exten- 
sion organization. He found m general that the smaller county 
units showed greater organizational acceptance — that is, greater 
agreement between the formal and informal' structures. One not- 
able exception io this was in the vej> small units where a single 
woman worker was assigned. There was higher satisfaction in 
those county organizations w here \it least two women were 
employed? 

We can now begin to specify some of the conditions under 
which group performance is superior to individual performance 
Tlie most obvious justification for group action occurs when in- 
dividual capacit)' is simply not adequate to do a job. Second, 
group performance will be superior to indi\idual performance 
in those cases where specialized capacities are needed. 

This illustrates a fundamental problem in Extension organi- 
zation where today more and ftiore farmers are specializing, are 
better educated, and therefore have qualifications which are 
similar to those of many of the Extension workers who serve 
them. The need then arises to consider larger organizational units 
which will provide a more specialized kind of service^ and in 
this type of setting the traditional division of labor by county 
lines may serve as a strait-jacket preventing the kind of service 
which is needed by the modem farmer, 

A third way in which groups are useful is to combat njonotony. 
This is especially evident in routine industrial tasks, but mono- 
tony may also be a problem in relatively skilled types of work. 

Fourth, groups inhance individual performance through the 
process of social facilitation. In many ways we do better simply 
because we are working side by side with other people and their 
efforts tend to reinforce ours. 

Fifth, groups may serve to increase competition and increase 
individual effort. Studies of competition suggest, however, that 
this effect is double edged — whereas, for the *superior worker 
it may stimulate greater output for the average or below a\erage^ 
worker, it may, on the other ,hand,\induce frustration and ulti- 
mately reduce outpjit. 

Sixth, groups may enhanced individual performance by what 
may be called a "pooling effect". By involving a number of peo- 
ple in th^ decision-making process, the problem is seen from 
more points of View, more solutions are proposed, and the pro- 
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posed solutions are tested by a grciter \ariety of criteria. This 
effect, too, is double-edged. 

In a study of \\ork groups under incentne pay by U'liyte 
(19555, (31; it \KdS shown that restriction* of output resulted 
from a group decision-making process. Furthermore, WTiyte 
points out that the degree of group solidarity is related to tho 
ffiF< cti\enes:> with uhuh output i^ restricted. Thus, a strong \\ork 
•4roup nia> further the aims of the organization, or it may result 
in frustration of those aims. 

One further cautif^n is needed in e\aluating the effects of 
groups on organizational and individual output. .\ number of 
studies ha\e c^jntrastcd the e£Fecti\eness of groups operating 
under \ario is kmds of leadership and ha\e made it evident that 
the type of group in\ol\ement i§ criticah A group which is 
gathered together merely to act as a rubber stamp will not be an 
efiFe( ij\c group. \t the other, extreme, £roup planning and de- 
cision making, unless made cffecti\ e b> Teadership^and adequate 
or^aruyation, will result in eonfroion and conflict. EflFective utili- 
zation of work groups thus in\ol\es decision as to the points at 
which group inyoKement will be producti\e, the kinds and 
amounts of groujl imohement needed, and die size and qualifi- 
cations of the groups to be utilized. 

ORGANIZATION 

P3ndnrrng groups always ha\e structure. This is true whetlicr 
or not that struckire h motivated by a common purpose. In the 
bam>ard, pt eking order is established among the chickens. How- 
ever, if the territory is too large, the pecking order breaks down 
and se\ercd territories, each with a pecking order, emerge. Even 
the barn>ard thus undergoes a degree of decentralization when 
the size of the group becomes unmanageable. Structure becomes 
an increasingly critic-al \ariable when there is a collective pur- 
pose. Adam Smith, at the dawn of the industrial revolution, de- 
scribed with a note of wonderment the vastly increased produc- 
tive capacitv of a pin factory in which there was specialization 
of functions. Smith's pin factory was a comparatively simple or- 
ganization when contrasted with the modem industrial or gov- 
ernmental hureancracics — and the modem bureaucracy is itself 
usualK a far more complex thing than its standard organization 
charts would indicate. 
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The efiBciency of various kinds of tommunication patterns \\as 
studied by Bavelas (1950) (5) and by a number of later writ- 
ers using his techniques, Ba\elas described group structure in 
terms of wheel, circle and net t>pei> of design. In a laboratory 
study he introduced various communications to these t>'pes of 
groups and studied the efiBcienc) w ith'wliich communication was 
carried. out. Bavelas's \\heel-t\pe of organization most nearly 
resembles the typical hierarchical strticture found in the stand- 
ard organization cliart. The net-t>pe of structure is that most 
commonly seen m groups where all communication is handled 
on an informal basis. Tlie circle-type of comunication resembles 
the system found in a prison cell block or an assembly line. Of 
the three, Bavelas found that the wheeltype of communication 
was most efficient, the net-t>-pe of communication, besides its 
comparati\ e lack of efficiency, also involved far more communi- 
cation about ^oup structure. 

More recently an attempt has been made to study group iftter- 
action from the standpoint of the theory of linkage. Dubin 
(1959) (9) advances the hypothesis that the stability of 
membership in a group is inversely proportional to the number 
of interactions required of the group member. Thus, the individ- 
ual m a strictly hierarchical organization with only one upward 
link and perhaps half a dozen downward links is relatively con- 
tent. On the other hand, according to Dubin's theory, in a com- 
plex organization in which linkages are both horizontal and ver- 
tical and exist in large numbers, the pressure on the individual 
to leave the organization becomes substantial. 

This idea has considerable relevance for Extension, particu- 
larly those organizations in which the linkage patterns are highly 
complex. Many a county agent, for example, may have to answer 
to the Farm Bureau, the County Agricultural Committee, the 
mdividual clientele of the county, his superiors ih the state office, 
the specialists and various functional supervisors who compose 
a typical Extension organization. To the extent, therefore,^ that 
relating himself effectively to tlie organization involves rnari^ 
different kinds of contacts, the ease with which this relationship 
i5 maintained is greatly reduced. Intuitive evidence to support 
Dubin s theory might be gained from examining the things we 
think of when we receive an offer whicfi would involve a change 
of jobs. I suspect that most of us in weighing the advantages 
of a change think, subconsciously at least, of all the committees 
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and other doUateral duties' that we can drop when we start a 
new job with a clean slate. Perhaps one of the functions of a 
good adminisrator is to minimize the number and variety of de- 
mands made upon th6 members of his organization. 

.\nother way of thinking of the organization of groups is in 
terms of the multi-dimensional sociometric survey Tannenbaum 
et ah 1961 (28). Nearly everyone is familiar with the idea that 
there e.xist two parallel organizations within any complex group, 
the formal and the informal. Less familiar is the notion that there 
is also a type of organization that might be called non-formal. 
This is neither the formal type of hierarchical structure that we 
see in the typical organization chart, nor is it the kind of inter- 
personal relationships represented by a typical sodometric dia- 
gram. Rather, it represents the emergence or creation, by the 
group, of intermediate structuifts which supplement the formal 
organization and which may bejpventual additions to the formal 
organization. ^ hJ^ 

For example, in the stud>4l?>Lciegg (1961) of the structure 
of two state Extension Services, Jt was found that the position 
of the county chairman was evolf ing into an intermediate level 
in the formal organization, despite the fact that no. formal au- 
thority had been delegated to the county chairman. According 
to the formal organization, the direct line of responsibility ran 
from the district supervisor to each individual i^Wiber of the 

county organization. 
« 

However, It' became clear in this study and in ^n earlier one 
of Rosss (I960), (24) that because of the geographic separation 
of the supervisor, because of the wide span of supervision in- 
volved, and because of the fact that the supervisor was fre- |t 
quently not available or not easily accessible when decisions had 
to be referred upward, an intermediate position was evolving. 
.Althongh, in both of the states concerned, a staff type of respon- 
sibility liad already been assigned to the county chairman, no . * 
line authority had been given him. Yet the nature of his position, 
his accessibility, and the problem of making decisions against 
a time pressure had led to the referral of a large number of de- 
cisions to the county chairman. If anything defines line author- 
ity in an operational way, it is the referral of decisions to a given 
person. In tliis sense, thdn, the county chairman occupies an in- 
termediate position in the non-formal organization which, I sus- 
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pect, wiU be formalized in Jue dme and will appear in the, 
typical organization chart. . 

The concept of formal organization as a rational bureaucracy 
has much to recommend it. Nevertheless, it becomes increasuigly 
evident to students of organization that the bureaucratic model 
of Max Weber (1946) is insufficient to describe adequately 
' formal complex organizations. Many organizations when tested 
agamst the internal logic of the bureaucratic model fall short 
first because the bureaucratic model assumes some sort of 
economic man or rational man who is not disposed to resist the 
restrictions which formal organizations ^impose upon him. 

The second difficulty with the bureaucratic model is that or- 
ganizations e.xist m a total environment and environmental de- 
mands have to be satisfied, often even when Uiey violate the 
internal logic of the organization. A good illustration of this 
' would be the tenacity with which Extensioii organization foUows 
county lines, althou^ in many cases it is evident that the county 
pattern of organization is irrational and inefficient. 

lUustrations of the ways in which rational organizations may 
violate psychological principles can be found in numerous in- 
dustrial studies; these studies indicate that the bureaucratic 
ideal of specialization of function can be carried to too great 
an e.\treme. The individual worker whose job is too specialized 
or whose work cycle is too short and repetitive may, in spite of 
the theoretical efficiency of such division of labor, be less pro- 
ductive because he is not able to adjust mentaUy to the demands 
of the job.. Perhaps Weber had these difficulties in mind when 
he saickthat the concept of a rational bureaucracy was really 
thafc^^' ideal type which was only approximated in existing 
organizations. ^ 

Extension also faces another problem which has been studied 
in various organizations, the problem of centralization versus 
decentralization. Tliis problem is especially important in Exten- 
sion because of the wide geographical dispersal of the mem- 
' hers of the organization. During the depression years a study 
was made of Sears Roebuck & Company. It was found that there 
were two types of retail stores in "tlie Sears structure, those with 
a relatively narrow span and those with a relatively broad span 
. of supervision. In the narrow-span types of organizations, a few 
department heads reported to a single store manager and each 
department head in turn supervised a number of section heads. 
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y,In the wide-span type of organization, the section heads were 
direcUy supervised by a single store manager, and perhaps as 
many as 20 people reported to a single manager. The decen- 
trahzation of authority in the wide-span organizaUon had sev- 
eral advantages: first, the stores with the wide-span type of or- 
ganization were generaUy more efficient; and second, they were 
the stores from which tl^e best future store managers came. 

It should be noted now that we are talking not about first line 
supervisors but about second or third Une supervisors. This is 
similar to the situation in Extension where the second line super- 
visor, the director or associate director, supervises only four 
district supervisors. The first line supervisor, then, in turn may 
supervise .as many as 80 or even more operative or production 
employees, if I may be permitted to refer to the county person- 
-nel by that term. This is the typical picture. However, in some 
organi^tions, notably Massachusetts, as an example a great 
deal of decentralizaUon has taken place and to a very great 
degree power resides in the counties rather than in the central 
office. 

This, however, is not decenti-ah'zation in the same sense that 
Uie Sears sfipervisory authority was decenb-alized. Authority in 
Massachusetts is essentially political in nature, being derived 
from the counties and in a sense flowing upward, whereas in the 
Sears type of decentralization authority was actually delegated 
downward. It is likely that the Massachusetts tyl^e of org^iza- 
tion has problems of its own but that these problems are not 
necessarily typical of a decentralized organization. 

Merle Howes is now engaged in a study which, hopefuUy 
wdl throw some light on the effect of this type of decentraliza- 
tion on turnover, staff quality and organizational stability It may 
well be that the Massachusetts type of decentralization is not 
beneficial. I think many of us would suspect that this is the case 
This will not, h^ever„negate the findings of the Sears' study and 
other similar studies, as to the advantages of a decentralized 
bureaucratic type of organization sb-ucture. 
. The- level at which decisions are made was varied systemati- 
cally in a study by Morse and Reimer (1956) (22) In general de 
centralization improved the attitude. of the rank and file em 
ployees toward their immediate supervisor, but the effect on 
production was not so clear: production was increased when 
the level of decision making was lowered, but it was increased 
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still more when the level was raised. This is another instance 
of die earhef suggestion that job satisfaction and productivity 
are not necessarily directly related. 

The foregoing studies and comments are suggestive of a need 
to restudy extensively the organization structure of Extension 
and the ifnpact whicli this structure has on the individual We 
are far from having answers to all of the problems. However, it 
is eviderit that to^ the extent that ^Ixtension has been shaped by 
tradition, by political considerations and by historical and geOr 
graphical accidents, the fefiBciency of its organization and its im- 
pact on the individual can be progressively increased as we gain 
further understanding of tlie effect of organizaHonal structure 
upon group performance. 

/ MOTIVATION' 

Interest in employee motivation has continued high, as the 
number of arHcles published on thi$uubject in the last few years 
<mests. Interest in financial incentives? of course, goes back to 
Ihe early days of the scientific management movement, but the 
/advocates of financial incentives in the early 1900's were not 
/ interested in studying motivation-they assumed an economic 
' man who was primarily motivated by money. 

Articles by Likert (1959 (18) and McOermid (1960) (21) point 
out that money has motivational value only as it satisfies a work- 
ers needs. McDermid also goes on to show that motivation rests 
on a need-hierarchy and that other needs may take priority over 
those which are served by financial incentives. Classic illustra- 
tions of this are found in W. F. Whyte's (1955) book. Money 
and Motivation. In two case studies he shows how imperfectly 
the production of groups of workers is related to their incenHve 
pay. Previous work experience, attitude toward the time study 
man, and the need to vary the routine may all play a part. He 
also describes a number of ingenious methods that the workers 
invented to beat the quotas-methods which put to shame the 
creative artistry of college students at exam time. 

Whyte also relates the effects of incentive pay to the social 
and economic backgrounds of the workers. His "ratebusters" in 
one study were more often farm boys reared by strict parents, 
asocial, poor givers, Protestants, and Republicans. His ''restrict- 

"TFortlonj of this section a« Uken from ^^^'^^^P^'' 'j^'fj^j!!* 
formcnce ami Corporate Purpose. Wis. Comm «W^^Vol VI. No^ 4. M*r. 1962. 
Bureau of Bosineit RcscanA *nd Servic*, Univ. of Wis. Madtion. Wis. 
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ers" were more likely to be the children of unskilled workers, 
city \>oys who^were members of the neighborhood gang, joiners 
as adults, givers. Catholics, and Democrats. The details of the 
portrait will surely vary with time and place but the moral is 
plain: incentive pay will afiFect different kinds of people differ- 
ently. If money is of value only as it satisfies needs and if those 
needs wb'ch stand at the upper end of a need hierarchy are 
most important, then the starting point of a study of employee 
motivation is tl\e question, "what do employees want?"' 

Motivation is based on needs but, indeed, need and satisfac- 
tion are opposites. If a man is satisfied he no longer has a need; 
if he needs he is not satisfied. We are thus concerned not with 
needs alone nor with incentives alone, but with maintaining 
some kind of a state of equilibrium between them. Schwitzgebel 
(1960) (25) and Bass (1960) (4), taking their cue from the-animal 
laboratories, suggest that partial re-enforcement may be more 
effective than total re-enforcement for people as well as for rats. 
Regular and complete need satisfaction may have less influence 
on performance than irregular or partial rewards. 

The realization that need-perpetuation rather than need-satis- 
faction may be the prime motivational responsibility of manage- 
ment is reflected in several recent books (see Argyris, 1960, (2) 
and McGregor, 1960) emphasizing self-actualization. If they are 
right, then continuing and incompletely satisfied needs are the 
best motivators. Evidence to support this point of view has been 
accumulating since the pioneering article by Coch and French 
(1948) on overcoming resistance to change. The\Micb'gan studies 
by Katz et al. (1950) at Prudential showed, that' high producers 
had more pri* in their worJc (a continuing needy and were more 
critical (evidefice of unsatisfied needs) than low producers; low 
producers, on the other hand, participated more in recreation 
and athletic programs (need-satisfiers). ^ 

Herzberg et d. (1957) (12) in a survey of about a thousand 
studies (1,796 listings, some overlapping) o^ job attitudes con- 
clude that "the best psychological state for full utilization of 
human resources is one of dissatisfaction sufficient to provide 
motivation for intense activity, yet not enough to make the 
worker want to quit his job.'* (p. 102) 

Tife Herzberg study found numerous relationsb'ps" between 
job attitudes and performance. The results of some of Herzberg's 
findui^ as to the relative importance of certain attitudes are 



summarized in Figure 3. Stogdill's (1959) (26) classification of 
motives as l>earag separately on productivity, morale and or- 
ganizational stability and some of the discussion earlier in this 
section make it clear that not all of these job attitudes are neces- 
sanly associated direcdy with productivit>\ All may be thouglit 
of as having some bearing, however, on performance broadly 
conceived. Bass (1960) puts it somewhat differently, stating that 
task goals are often irrelevant to the need satisfaction of the 
worker— keeping his job is relevant; producing is not. 

In later research, Herzberg et d, (1959 (13) undertook an 
extensive intervievv study of ac«)untants and engineers in a 
number of companies in order tokest some of their conclusions 
under controlled conditions. Figure 4 sumcnarizes some of their 
results. Several conclusions of importance can be drawn from it 
First of all, certain factors in the^ work setting may be much 
more likely to influence attitudes in one direction than another. 
Second, certain kinds of attitudes produce long range influences 
and others produce only short range influences. Third, a given 
factor may have long range influences in one direction and com- 
paratively short range influences in another. 



Figure 3 
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Reproduced by pcnnisslon from Hersberg et al. M Attitudes. Revleu. of Research 
and Opb\ion, 1957, Psycholo^cal Service of Pittsburgh. 
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As part of the interviews the investigators asked each respond- 
ent to indicate any effect which the incidents they described 
may have had on their performance. They concluded that 60 pSr 
cent of the sequences described did affect performance in the 
expected direction. Favorable attitudes were more likely to 
affect performance than unfavorable (73 per cent vs. 48 per cent). 
The long-lasting, favorable sequences were most likely to lead 
to improved performance, the long-lasting, unfavorable se- 
quences were more apt to lead to quitting. They also concluded 
that the satisfiers were more likely to relate to work itself while 
the dissatisfiers tended to arise out of work environment. Salary, 
they felt, was mainly important as a symbol of fairness. 

The question arises as to how general may be the application 
of these results. Some light i5 shed on the question in the com- 
parison between the accountants and the engineers. In general, 
Herzberg found that the dissatisfiers did not differentiate but 
that some of the satisfiers did. Accountants were more often 
affected by incidents involving advancement and possible 
growth, engineers were more affected by those involving re- 
sponsibility and the work itself. This agrees with the findings of 
a study by Strother et al (1962 (27) which found that graduating 
seniors in engineering were attracted relatively more by bene- 
fits associated with their profession and business students more 
by opportui^'ties for advancement. 

We have devoted special attention to the foregoing investiga- 
tion because it represents a trend toward a more analytic ap- 
proach to the relationship between motivUtion and performance. 
The review of research by Herzberg (19j7) had been dominated 
by data on operative employees and-many of the studies sur-. 
veyed went back to Depression and pre-Depression years. Se- 
curit>% broadly defined, ranked high among motivators. Recently, 
mdre studies and articles have been published on white-collar 
personnel and aspirants for whom risk and opportimities for ad- 
vancement ranked higher. 

The motivational problems of special groups have received 
increasing attention in recent years. Several studies of older 
workers have been undertaken at' the University of Wisconsin. 
In one of these (Johnson and Strother, 1962) (14) a rather abrupt 
decrease in e.xpectations of advancement was found to occur in 
the forties (mid forties for factory and late forties for office 
workers). This change occurs at a time when these employees 
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still believe that their peak job ability is either at hand or still 
to be reached. This suggests that 'the decline in performance 
which has sometimes been reported for older workers may be in 
part the result of failure to consider the special motivational 
problems of older employees. ' 

Although most of the studies of motivation have been done in 
industrial settings, their 4pplication to Extension is considerable. 
This is^confirmed by sti^dies such as that by Margaret Browne 
(1959) (6) who interviewed middle management Extension per- 
sonnels The interviews >^ere open-ended and the respt)ndents 
wer^^ree to indicate their feelings withot^ being guided too 
mucl|^l)y specific questions. It is interesting that salary was men- 
tionea spontaneously by less than half of this group. In general, 
the stite leaders were satisfied with their salaries and about two- 
thirds of the home economics and agriculture leaders were satis- 
fied with their salaries, but only about one-fourth of the 4-H 
supervisors were satisfied with their salaries. There was general 
agreement that the dissatisfac^|n was more frequently con- 
cerned with feelings about fairness than with absolute dollar 
amounts. 

Major sources of satufaction were: (1) the feeling of status in 
the field, (2) a sense of'responsibility, (3) the learning opportuni- 
ties afforded in Extension work, (4) the nature of the work itself, 
' and (5) the social contacts of the job. 

Major sources of dissatisfaction were: (1) the disparity between 
prestige in the field and the feeling of a lack t)f status on campus, 
(2) a feeling of lack of involvement in the decision-making proc- 
ess, (3) lack of authority commensurate with the responsibilities 
of the job, (4) the need for constructive criticisip which was not 
• given frequently enough, (5) poor communications, and (6) the 
feeling that many of the jobs were . dead-end with little 
expectation for future promotion. This last was not always a 
source of dissatisfa^on, however. As in the study by Johnson 
and Strother, many middle management people had ceased to 
aspire to advancement and were content to serve out their re- 
maining working years in their current jobs. One i wonders, how- 
ever, if one of the very powerful motivators wgis not, therefore, 
missing from the job. 

In summary, the findings concerning motivation seem to pro- 
vide three important suggestions: (1) a good system of incentives 
must recognize the fact that certain needs are more important 
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than others and therefore serve as more eflfective motivators, 
(2) motivation does not always operate along a single 'dimensign 
—certain motives may influence productivity, others job satis- 
faction, and still others 'the degree of commitment which the 
individual has to the organization; (3) motives may operate in 
either a positive or a negative direction— certain kinds of motiva- 
tion have to do primarily with job satisfaction, other kin^ of 
motivation are largely negative and groduce dissatisfaction; 

For example, dirty w^h-rooms in an industrial setting may 
produce dissatisfaction, but ultra-sterile wash-rooms vdll pro- 
duce no more satisfSction than will adequately kept ones. like- 
wise, in an Extension setting, lack of a telephone might produce 
dissatisfaction, but having two telephojies instead o£ one will 
hardly increase the amount of job satisfaction which a staflF 
member has; (4) finally, those motives which have to do with 
achievement, redognition aqd self-actualization are the jwwerful 
ones in producing a productive and committed stafiF. 

/ ; / CONFLICT 

We have seen that the important motives are the ones Which 
are not routinely satisfied. The motivational state which is de- 
sirable from the standpoint of a productive organization is one 
in which there *is. what we might call optimal dissatisfaction. 
Certain motives in particular meet this requirement; for ex- 
ample, recognition, achievement and self-actualization. If, on 
the other h^nd, there is a persistent blocking of motives and a 
state of chronic dissatisfaction; this leads to fnj^tration. When an 
employee is faced with a persistent blocking of his need satis- 
faction, he may attempt a rational approsich'fo the problem, in- 
creasing the variability of his behavior though trial an4 error 
and the kind of rational problem-solvingahat frequently leads 
to insightful solutions. Howev-er, if either the dissatisfaction it- 
self is exceptionally persistent, or if the problem-solving tech- 
niques available to 1^ individual are deficient, ultimately * an 
irrational n^on^^aptive "solution'' wUf be selected. ^ 

There are. three main characteristics which -distinguish i^- 
tional from the rational problem-solving beRayior: (1) Stgreo- 
t^icn non-adjustive behavior tends to become fixed and repeti- 
tive and even though a given^pproacli* to the proWem has not 
resulted' in success, the individual will repeat that response 
in and again without satisfactioij or solution to the problem. 
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(2) The responses which-arise from irrational tension-reducing 
activity are themselves usually non-adjustive. They may succeed 
in reducing tension, but t?hey are not the kinds of b^*ior that 

> ,i 0 will normally lead to prdblem solutiSn. In eyery day speech, 
we may describe this kind of behavior as beating one's head up 
against a stone wall. (3) Also charapteristic of an irrational type 
of problem-oriented behavior is an increasing amount of self- 
centeredness on the part of the individual. He loses his ability 
to see the problem from the perspective of other people and all 
5^ • his attempts ai evaluation have a self-reference. "Why don't 

^ people give me more breaks?" "Why does everybody have it in 

for me?" ''Why does my boss give other people all the breaks?" 

We can usually recognize non-adjustive, problem-ori^ted be- 
havior because in general it tends to take one of four major 
forms. We shall call these four forms escape, attack, anferiority 
and tension. 

In the escape reaction, the individual attempB to reduce ten- 
sion by withdrawing from the problem, situation. He may do 
Jthis physically through quitting or absenteeism, or he may do 
it psychologically through apathy or excessive day dreaming. 
. ^ Xfost of us are familiar with the story of the secret life of Wal- 
ter Mitty, a much down-trodden and frustrated man, who was 
^le to escape from his life of desperation into a rich and satis- 
fying world of dreams, 

In* the attack type of reaction, turning Ijiis frustrations out- 
ward so to speak, the individual may be obviously over-aggres- 
sive or his attack" reaction may take the fonn of being overly 
critical of others or excessively defensive. 

In the inferiority type of reactij^the frustrations are turned 
inward. upon the individual himsdf. This type of reaction often 

^ disguises itself in forms wfiicWre not easy to recognize. The 
extremely busy person ifotten defending himself against a feel- 

/ ing of inadequacy. Robert Louis Stevenson put it very nicely in 
a Kttle essay called "An Apology for Idlers'^jwhen he said, "Ex- 
treme busy-ness ... is a sigh of deficient vitahty.** The individual 
, suffering from feelings of inferiority may h& excessively moody. 
He may^so at^times be the office practical joker, because 
people who are moody often defend themselves against depres- 
sion by being overly elated and overly active. Or, he may be^an 
extremely sensitive person responding excessively to critLcisn/ 
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In a pathological extreme, the escape .reaction may result in 
an acute, type of withdrawal, called schizophrenia, and the 
inferiority reaction may culminate in a manic-depressive or 
paranoid psychosis. The psychiatric extremes ,are, of course, 
far rarer than the every-day Reactions of relatively normal 
1^ individuals. 

Finally, if we are not able to discharge the aroused tensions 
by either escape, attack, or the kind of self-punishment called 
inferiority, e.xcessive levels of tension build up. Tliis may show 
up in s^ch relatively simple ways as smoking too much or drink- 
ing too muchi it may also show up in tl?e form of explosive be- 
havior, violent temper tantrums, "quarrelhig, and so forth; or it 
may show up in psychosomatic disturbances-peptic ulcers, 
hypertension, and even hay fever and asthma are conditions 
which are aggravated by excessive loads of tension. So common 
is this type of reaction that the psychosomatic illnesses are 
almost the badge of middle management personnel who, even 
more than the top management and the first line workers, are 
the victims -3gf this type of illness. 

As Argyris has emphasized C1960), the organization itself 
may be the strait-jacket which produces frustration in the in- 
dividual. *0n the other hand, it may be Aat lack of need satis- 
faction arises, not from the structure of the organization itself 
but from the behavior of one's immediate superiors, the total 
pattern of interactioa within the organization and without, or the 
transposition of frustration^ from ofher non-work connected set- 
tings. In any dfe^, conflict-oriented behavior is characterized by 
a high input-low output formjj la which spells inefficiency. Fur- 
tTiermore, conflict-oriented behavior is self-perpetuating. The 
feelings of frustration which interfere with work, themselves give 
rise to added feelings of frustration and these, in turn, further 
affect work. Thus ^e conflict-oriented employee finds himself 
,on a psychic mertj*»|o-round unable to get off,. 

Just as high input and low output are characteristic of the in- 
e'ffective organization, the effective organization is characterized 
by high input and high output. In the foregoing report we liave 
been looking at organizations in terms of their impact on the 
individual and the individual's performance. By way of summary 
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we may say tliat there are six characteristics of an effective or- 
ganization fronn the view point of individual performance. 

1. Output is measured in terms of stated and valid 
objectives. 

2. Supervisors attempt to delegate and decentralize to the 
highest extent possible with the personnel available. Their 
control over the performance of individuals then be- 
comes a matter of 'management b)^ objectives" as Mc- 
Gregor puts it. 

.3. Groups and individuals are both seen as means to goal 
achievement. Individual effort and individual perform-* 
ance are recognized and rewarded, but cooperative 
effort through groups is seen as a highly significant means 
of reinforcing the individual ^effort. The organization 
which emphasizes either the role of the individual or 
the role of thd group ^t the expense of the other is apt 
to be unbalanced. 

4. Organization is best conceived of as a series of inter- 
locking groups and the exfeaitive is seen as a communicat- 
ing link Het\veen groups. 

5. Positive motives relating to achievement and self-actuali- 
zation are emphasized in a balanced proportion to the 
primarily negative and passive types of motivation. 

6. The effective executive recognizes signs of confliot, deter- 
mines sources and takes corrective action before the con- 
flict becomes' chronic. t- 

There is no magic formula for achieving optimal in- 
dividual performance. The picture that behavioral re- 
search has developed is by no means complete. Further- 
more, many successful executives; guided by their own 
intuitions, have long been practicing the principles which 
behavioral science is reiiscovering. But intuition is at 
best a fallible guide and Subjective certainty often is as 
high when wrong as wherj/ right. Therefore, it is the hope 
of behavioral scientists that intuition and natural aptitude 
can be supplemented in a meaningful vVay by the findings 
of behavioral research. 

Behavioral research will never raise organizations from 
the dead, nor restore moribund organizations to good 
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health. It will.be most helpful in the case of relatively 
successful admiiustrators of relatively successful organi- 
zations who are desirous of making good organizations 
still better by drawing on our growing knowledge of 
organizational behavior 
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The Individual 

and the Organization 

ELBERT BURR 

Personnel Manager, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mi^eun 



I WELL REMEMBER visits of county agents to the'fann where 
I worked summers while in high school. I poured over the pam- 
phlets outjining improved farm practices. I recall farmers argu- 
ing the merits of certain patterns of notation and the value of 
chemical fertilizers. 

It dawned on me that the farms I knew^had, iq many part^of 
the c6untr>% now been supplanted by large acreage, mechanized, 
professionally managed business. I assumed, too, the need now 
was of more sophisticated extension service than my farmer 
uncle required* , 

After a little research, I discovered that in' 1961 there were 
14,645 Extension agentsjn the United States, that this number 
l^d remained relatively constant since 1957, that the number 
of farm workers had in this period 'dropped oflF froiji 7 600 000 
•to.7,100jOOO. 

I read reports that.spoke o/ the need Jo div^^rt resources from* 
^the present programsMn agriailtural education, research, and ex- 
tension to ,de\'eolpment efforts in industries with more growtli 
potefitial. One individual made the global statement that "all 
agricultural overhead organizations, including general farm or- 
gi^izations,* the Extension Service, rural churches^ vocational 
agriculture teaching in high schools, and so on, are faced ^vith 
adjustments,; and most of them hate to grapple with the task". 

In discussions with people I lieard mention made of some 
of the problems yoli face— 1) the limitations upon your freedom 
to act due to the bureaucratic nature of your organizations and 
the reference groups which you must consider in your planning, 
2) the conflict over education versus the promotion of innova- 
tion and ev^»new products, 3) tb&lackV time and resources to 
do adequate planning, ahd implementation research-and 4) the 
determination of valid and usefdl long range objectives. 
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Despite these problems, it i>eems to me the abihty to adapt to 
xhanging needs in extension— or in any form of community 
service— is abundantly present in-thos^ of >ou who are here 
and I am optimistic that you are grappling successfully with 
each of them. 

In doing so, however, you y^e undoubtedly finding yourselves, 
in a greater degree than ever before, concerned abwli^the in- 
dividual subordinates who work with you and w^th iheir rela- 
tionships to the organization. Whenever major changes occur in 
the purpose, the objectives, or the sense of the mission in a work 
group, special efforts by managers are required to listen to in- 
dividual questions and concerns, to work to overcome resistance 
to change, and to cultivate good morale. 

'Even though change were not taking place in the Extension 
Service or in industr>', major trends in our society have already 
altered the relationship of the individual and the organization. 
The sheer fact of bigness in organizations has contributed to a 
steady devaluation of the significance of the individual contrib- 
utor. Mechanization— on the farm as well as in the factory and 
ofBce-^has often ^eem$d to put the worker into the same cate- 
gory as the machine. Despite these problems, the sweep of tech- 
nology is virtually irresistible. Managers are left with little choice 
but to use it effectively orTo be pushed aside by it. Management 
itself is in many ways— thanks to electronic computers and the 
application of mathemaSd^, physics and new communication 
resources— passing from the realm of individual art to a state of 
impersonal, quantitative measurability,. 

la the community we see evidence at every hand of the dim- 
' inution of individuafi^ by the'indreasingly complex social ^ys- 
tem in which we live/xhis is evident in the pressure to be<?ome 
organized— to work through committees, to choose a chairman, 
to pass the? gavel, and to make it possible for the many to hegp 
responsibility for the completion of projects on the few. As Holly 
Whyte puts it in 'his description of The Organization Man"' 
' "Organization life being what it is, out of sheer necessity he (and 

might I add parcntlietlcally you and me?) must spend most 'o£ his 
working hours in one group or another and out of self-^ense if 
not instinct, the com^nittee arts must become reflex with hirti. But 
more than necessity is involved. Where the immersicyn of the individ- 
ual used to be cause.for grumbling and a feeling of independce lost^ 
the'or«&nization man of today is now welcoming it." 

"''jWhytc, Wm. H.. The- Organization A/nn f^cw York Simon & Schmlc't. 429 
pp.-paKc 47. Reprinted by permisrion of publishr^ 
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In oirr political and economic system there is evidence that 
individuals who seek to assert themselves, to challenge or seize 
leadership are increasingly few in number in proportion to the 
large numbers of members of these groups. And those who are 
sp inclined find it increasingly difficult to move into important 
positions in the labor movement, in political parties, in trade 
associations. The internal "politics" of organizations— including 
the church— has apparently contri&uted to the apathy which 
many people feel toward assuming leadership or asserting indi- 
viduality. Individuals are often criticized by their fellows when 
they undertake to assume even a limited leadership position. ^ 

Examples of this surrender to the pressure for group approval 
are all about us. Subordinates dare not incur the wrath of the 
work group by suggesting innovations to the boss which might 
improve the efiBciency of departmental operations. Managers 
^ avoid the possibHity of hostility from the work group by refusing 
to be direct and specific in criticisms of the poor individual per- 
formance. The teenager does qot want his parents to complain 
about the inadequacies of the school lest fellow, pupils penalize 
him by unfortunate social pressures. 

Perhaps of even more concern Js our own unwillingness to 
stand up and be counted— at work, in the community, in the re- 
ligious councils of our faith, in current controversy— be it Mr.> 
^Kennedy s dealings with the steel industry or the conflict be- 
tween tire so-called far right and those who dare to speak their 
beliefs in the essential role of the United Nations, the significance 
of aiding needy peoples around the world from our reserves of 
agricultural products, and a belief in the brotherhood of man. 

Although I know it has no basis in scientific research, I can't 
resist speculating that our affluent society is so potentially de- 
structive of individual motivation and initiative that it may yet 
bring our downfall. To an increasing degree, the thrill of indi- 
vidual achievement isNbst in the limitjed nature of the in4i\udu- 
al's specific contril^utioXand the growing emphasis on the pro- 
^ ductivity of the task force, the committee, the shift or the 
department. Affluence and Automation seem to limit our incen- 
tive to assume full individual responsibility. for economic well- 
being. We seem to be losing the stimulation to maximum 
contribution that can come from pride of" craftsmanship,' pride 
in achieving a production goal pride in making a sale, or,' in the 
case of many of you, pride in introducing^mnovation and oyer- 
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coming resistance to change in the areas of improving agricul- 
tural practices. But does it have to be this way? I think not. 

We manage organizations into which have been drawn men 
and women of ability and promise. They are. at least initially 
committed to giving of their best efforts to the achievement of 
the organization's objectives through working effectively in an 
economic and social environment in which functions arc increas- 
ingly specialized; in which the use of machines and procedures 
often limits the individual's sense of .contribution; in which the 
achievements of the group are often more easily identified and 
praised (or penalized) than the contributions of a single person; 
in a situation in which the individual all too frequently seems to 
lose his precious identity. 

For us to be successful as managers we need to discover the 
keys to unlocking the best contributions from each of our people 
within' this difficult environment of affluence and automation. 
What makes Sammy-or Mary or Tom-run. in 1962's world? 
What must be our management tactics if we are to strike the 
spark of anotivation in each and every employe? .^s a partial 
answer, I v^-ould MVe to explore four questions. You may find it 
. helpful' to pose these to yourself each day to test the effective- 
ness of your supervision of your subordinates (and perhaps 
superiors). . 

Four Questions to Explore 
Tirst-what do you expect? It is here that your own knowl- 
edge of your subordinate's job— its demands and responsibili- 
tie^is important. Equally so is your decision, based on your 
own greater sense of the mission and your own value system, of 
what you want him to do. \Vhat constitutes his success in doing 
the job you have entrusted to him? It is important, too. to be 
, aware of the congruency of his and your value system. When 
. these persist in being incongruenl, it is highly probable that you 
' never will be successful in communicating to him a clear under- 
standing of what you e.xpect of him. 

There are those students of organization who conclude that 
the formal organizational principles Aiake demands oi individu- 
• als which are incongruent with their basic needs. These research- 
■ ers feel that the conflict, failure, and short range perspectives of 
.subordinates are a result of this basic incongniency. It'is further 
*" suggested that the formal organization causes employe-s to feel 
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depencTent, submissi\cs and passive. As a result of requiring 
them to utilize only a relatively limited number of their skills 
and abilities they become diflScult to manage.^ 

There are "practitioners", and I include myself among them, 
who feel that if managers concern themselves with the design 
and structure of the individual job and with communicating to^ 
the subordinate his place in the scheme of things in the organi- 
zation the demands made on individuals may be more congruent 
with their basic needs that v/ould othehvise seem possible. 
^ From an operational point of ^iew, acceptance of this analysis 
makes it essential that you and he have agreed on a job descrip- 
tion (in fairly detailed fashion); that you have set mutually ac- 
ceptable (or at best understood) objectives for performance; 
that you and he are agreed on the measures you will apply to 
his performance to determine the degree to which he is meeting 
your expectations; and that you know his personal objectives and 
have made an effort with him to relate them to organizational 
objectives. 

This very process itself helps to restore his faith in the unique- 
ness of his role in the organization and his potential contribu- 
tion. Talking through of his objectives and the relationship of 
those to overall organizational objectives ties him more closely 
into the heart of the organization and frees him to communicate 
honestly with you. Letting him know in advance the criteria 
being used to assess the quality of his contribution helps him to 
periodically respond to the question which every subordinate has^ 
in his mind — How am I doing^ 

Another question to ask yourself is-^hat am I getting from 
this individual in the way of performance? How well does^he do 
the job as outlined? How well does hd meet the challenge given 
him? Is his achievement of suflScient caliber that I cad&ve him 
more responsibility and expect a greater contribution?^ 

But it isrthe last two of these questions that bring out the keys 
to maximizing the individual's opportunity^to make a contribu- 
tion. The first—"!/ he isn't doing the job in a way which meets 
our agreed upon criteria, why not? This calls for a penetrating 
analysis of his contribution, his abilities, skills, energy output, 
adaptability, willingness to work as. an individual when required 
ancl as a member of the team when that is required, personal 

=S1 ^ 1. 

'QJirii ArKVOJ in PersonaUtv and Organization hM an inttreitin)! review of re- ' 
WKreh on thl> problem New York-, Hdrpfr & Brfrt., 1957^292 pp.-pnxn 54-75. 
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characteristics, Jamilx^annerims, etc. It, also calls for an 
equally- penetrating analysis' iDf yourself and the way In which 
you work with him, the way in which you comniunicate with 
him, the way in which you reward or penalize his day by day 
contributions and the relationship of your value systems. 

With this knowledge at hand you are in a positi^ to establish 
the atmosphere which makes it possible for the^ individual to 
contribute of his best with the full knowledge lieHvill^gain satis- 
faction of his own objectives by effective performance. 

You are also ready to use all the facilities afyour command 
to help him to overcojne those elements of performance which ^ 
inhibit him from performing to the level of your expectations. As 
the final question, always ask yourself! **Wau; can I help hint? 
Always remember that every subordinate failure is a supervisory 
failure in selection, assignment, training, coaching, etc. Ways of 
helping on the other hand are legion. They include further edu- 
cation, medical and psychological assistance, coaching, training 
and retraining, jol> diversification and enlargement, increased in- 
centive, and the best in communication. 

This is obviously an over-simplification of a very complex re- 
lationship betweeq superior and subordinates. Yet it is in the 
constant refinement of that relationship that v^e will ultiuTately 
find new ways to stimulate the motivation of individuals m large 
organizations. . ' ' / 

What concerns me most, however, is the failure ofuo many 
organizations to maintain a continuing alert for evioiance of 
symptoms of individual subordinate maladjustments. Too\^ften 
the situation with a prized individual deteriorates beyoncKthe 
point of recovery before you and I are aware of it. And no One 
who desires to be a manager— a director— a supervisor— has 
job more important than the maintenance of the desire on the 
part of each of his ' people ♦to make an important individual 
contribution. ; , 

In our continuing effort to try to preserve the precious quality 
of the individual we must take time: to study the psychology of 
human behavior and believe what we learn; to appraise our 
images as they appear to our subordinates; and. to do a better 
self evaluation to determine how different behavior on our part 
might produce different behavior on their parts. Our sense of 
individuality— our. resourcefulness in motivating independence 
of action in the face of ^unfortunate organizational pressures 
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communicates us fo our people far more than the things we tell 
them. 

In conclusion may I say that all too frequently the torrents of 
words about the problems of the individual and the organization 
obscure certain simple truths. Lest this be the case this time I 
want to share the following with you. 

Dr. Richard Cabot — of Harvard and Bostpn— a distinguished 
doctor of medicine as well as a professor of social ethics — wrote 
a wise and delightful book back in 1914 titled "What Men Live 
By". What he had to say about the points of a good job — a good 
vocatipn for the individu'al— makes more sense to me than some 
of what I read in 1962. 1 quote:^ 

"In the crude job as we get it there is much rubbish. For work is 
a very human product. It is no better than we have made it, and even 
when it is redeemed from brutal drudgery it is apt to be scarred and 
warped by our own stupidities and our ineptitudes. Out of the rough- 
hewn masses in which work comes iq us, it is our 1)usiness, it is civili- 
zation's business to shape a vocation fit for a man. 

"Physical and financial standards determine what we get out of 
work. But what shall we get in it? Much or little, I answer, according 
to its fitness or unfitness for our personality. ( , 

"Among thi points of a good job I shall name seven: 

1) Difficult and crudenesS enough to call out our'latent powers of 
mastery, 

2) Variety so balanced by monotony as to suit the individuals 
needs. 

3) A boss since if we are doing the pulling someone *else should 
hold the reins. ' 

4) A chance to achieve, to build Sbmething and tourecogaize what 
we have done. 

5) A title and a place which is ours. 

, 6)^ Connection wfth some institution, some firm, or some cause, 
\ .which we can loyally serve. 

7) Honorable and pleasant relation" with comrades in work, 
"Fulfill these conditions and work is one of the best things In life!" 

And for each of us engaged in this complex business^of bring- 
ing about the teamwork so necessary to the organization and at 
the same time enhancing the creativity of the individual con- 
tributor, it might be well to take ourvcommon charge from 
Justice Holmes who said: 

"To see as far as one may and to feel the forces that are behind 
every detail ... to hammer out-as^-compact and solid a piece of work 
as one can ... to, try to make it first rate." 

* Cabot, Blchfcfd C, What Afen Uoe By. Boston: .Houghton Mifflin Co., 19U, 342 
pp. -pages 27 and 28. Reprinted by pennlislon of publisher. 
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Organization as a Means , ^ 
far 'Achieving Exrehdon s Goal 

EDWARD GROSS 

Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesotc, Minneapolis 



THOUGHTFUL -students of man and society have made (ise of 
twp quite different models of organizatioD, 

One model has seen all organizations as organic unities re- 
sembling an ant colony or beehive. Men had their proper places 
based on naturaj endowment and training, the whole was greater 
tliah its parts, and ^ natural harmony regulated conflict. Suctjia 
slructure grew, gradually over the years or over the centuries, 
and , the individual in it coufd dearly dp' precious little to 
change it. ' ' » - * 

The administrator, in such a model, was essentially a curator 
or caretaker, a person who saw to details, helped repair damage 
or inevitable wear and tear, but basically had little to do, for the 
system ran itself in the manner of the classic supply-and-demand 
economy. The role pf the administrator was illustrated in the 
oft-told story of the French leader wHo, on seeing a mob surge 
by, watched fop a moment, then excuse^ himself, saying: "I am 
their leader. I ^ust follow* them.'* 

If one were to who had created such 'a self -regulating or- 
ganization the answer was "Gpd". Hence the man who suggested 
changing it- was not simply revolutionary, he was impious and 
presumptuous as well. » ' 

The second modehwent to the -other extreme. Those who put 
forth this "setond model agreed that God had created the world 
but they insisted He'' could "hardly be held responsible Jp re very 
drugstore, or every open-pit mine, /and not even for the Cooper- 
ative Extension Seryice^^-God provided the materials and the set- 
ting but man was the actor who created his own forms of 
organization, and ihusfbe held accountable for them. To those 
who use this model of organization — the rational or decisions 
model— administratar^^ run organizations and as they make deci- 
sions, the organizatioife charige. If the head of. an; organization 
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does his job well, the' organization moves ahead and prospers, 
if not, it fails. He deserves tHe credit and the blame alike. 

The first,' or organic model, clearly assigns a minimal role to 
tile adrftinistrator in contrast to ^he second or rational model 
which assigns a determining role tp him (1). 

""For a long time in the study of organization, proponents of 
these iwo models did battle with each other.* Much of the cele- 
brated research on leadership qualities \^ as done b> persons who 
used the rational model. After all, they claimed, if the adminis- 
trator could accomplish as much as the rational model claimed, 
then he must clearly be a very ^remarkable fellow. Hence the 
search was oh* for the remarkable^ qualities by which this fellow 
might be distinguished.® 

Such studies, fas^nating as they might be, often contradicted 
one another until it came to be realized that the approach itself 
was unsound. These studies begged the question. They were 
seeking to e;^,plaiil why leaders'are such remarkable fellows, and 
wfiat leadership was. However, they had decided in advance 
that all persons in hfgh places were 'autofhatically leaders. 
Further, the model takes an e.^treme position and assigns far too 
much to administrators, as the organic model assigns too little. 

Current organization theory takes a middle position. Adminis- 
trators do indeed affect organizations, but they operate within a 
set of patterried controls which partly set limits to and partly 
control what leaders do. This position, usually called "inter- 
actionar, assumes that there is action and feedback between ad- 
ministrators and organi2:ations.J However, the interactional po^si- 
tion'is a very general one and I should like here to tie it 
* specifically to the study of organizations of the type of the Co- 
operative Extension SiorvicJe. That is, 1 should like to examinejt 
in terms of organizations with strong traditions, broad goal^'^d 
' .particularly those 'Jhat are in transition. 

The intfera^ctional posit'ion really says two things at once. 
^ On the one hand, it underlines the fact tliat organizations are, 
after all, human inventions and, therefore, subject to hunrian 
manipulation and control. They are very remarkable inventions; 
quite as remarkable I feel as the electric light or penicillin, 

•Different fhidles focusi^ on phyjfquo, ' weight, beallh*, ^ntelllgenQc, tocUbfllty. 
dominance, telf-confidence. extrovc^fon and introvenijoti. Gowin'f famous ftudy founa 
that executives in insurance companies were taller tbno policy "hold en, b£ihops were 
taller than cle/eymen, unKcnity presidents taller thaA state colleKo presldeou, tales 
managers taller thaA salesmen, and railway presidents taUer than station agents' (2). 
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though the fact that they are inventions is often not recognized 
because credit cannot.be given to any one genius that conceived 
the idea of .organization in his laboratory. 
^ At the same time, the interactional position says that we are 
limited in what w^e can do to change organizations. They are 'not 
simply clay fn our hands \\hi9h can be molded in any direction 
we happen to see fit. They do possess certain intrinsic qualities 
as organizations which means that a certain skill and sophistica- 
tion required, and some organizations will stand a great deal 
more manipulation than others. 

This point leads me to draw an important distinction, a dis- 
tinction between or ganiz4^t tonal leadership (3) and organiza- 
tional management. 

I see organizational leadership as referring to the kind 
havior that is called for when the structure of^'the organization 
needs alteration. Further, the degree of alteration is of such mag- 
nitude that tl^ organization has had little previous expefience 
so that there is no^precedent for deciding how this change is to 
be handled. The task of the leader 'then is to judge that such 
extensive alteration, is called for, and to direct the alterations 
themselves. , 

In contrast, organizational nranagement calls for maintaining 
the structure when the structure can be taken for granted. The 
task of the manager is that of dealing with situations that deviate / 
from normal operating conditions within predictable limits. The 
manager has in mind a conception of what is normal and is able 
to keep the organization within Acceptable limits of deviation 
from the. normal.* If the administrator can take the o^aniza- 
tion for granted, then he can focus, on eflBciency and on the re- 
duction of costs, lie can see the organization as a tool /or getting 
w;ork done, ^ut when the tool itself cannot be taken for granted, 
then how efficient it is, is essentially irrelevant. Anew tool must 
be' forged., 

' Let me use an analogy. If a man plans to tise a saw to ciit 
down a tree, then the question of how sharjj the saw is is what 
*I would 'call a managerial decision. But if sOmeone decides that 
it is not. a job for a saw at' all but for an a.xe, then it is a fruitless 

•.Chappie and Sayl« write of the managcr'i fob^ as InvoIvJnjc stabnizatlon as he 
^'Ulef to maintain cquiUbnum in the pattern pf wafV relationships in the fart of ft 
never-ending series of disruptions, resulting from chanKcs in schedules, equipmeiit 
failures, absenteeism, worker complaints, and labor disturbances.'* They conceive of 
the manager's iob as analogous to that of quality control in Industry (4) . 
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inquiry to ask how sharp the saw' is. When urgani/ations y6re 
changing in any fundamental sense — and one sueh sense iS^ the 
taking on of ne\Vf goals — then the question of how efficiently 
they are operated is less nnportant than the question o/ whether 
the organization, as currently set up, is the proper in;>(rument fur 
doing the job at all. . / 

If organizational leadership is called for m situations where 
the structure of the organization is changing ox where it cannot 
be taken for granted, tlxeri clearly s*uc^i leadership can' he needed 
anvuhere, not merely in high places. 

• For e.xatiiple, is recruitment a prohle/n ealhn^ for organi/a- 
tional leadership? If \ou are addmg i]ier>onnel of the same typv 
as you ha\e already, then no leadership is invoked. But if the 
plan is to shift the character of >our organization in some fujida- 
mental"\\ay, then matters are different. For example, in a busi- 
ness or^ani/ation if it is planned to shift the organization from a 
sales-minded emphasis to a product ion-niindtd emphasis, leader- 
ship rather than management is ealled'for. 

Or, take the area of training. While not' ordmanl> concgiNl'd 
of as a task calling for organizational leadership, or^e would 
have to ask whether the t/aining is routine or not. If )0u ha\e 
decided to teach^'pcr'sons not onlv skills but also a, set of values 
which they do not at present possess— an example would be ihe 
Peace Corps — tl^en leadership is called for, for the changing' of 
\alues in an o^anization is a structural change of a fundaipenfal 
sort. 

Leader behavior henc^ may be called for anywhere in*the or- 
ganization with reference to any task — the definition and clari- 
fication of means, however detailed, task assignment, c-o-ordina- 
lion, motivation, integration, (5) but it is most obviously c<illed 
, for where new goals are being defined and whereyficw means 
'must be provided for attaining those now^ goals,. Let me say 
something about the problems of goal definition, ft)r it is m> be- 
lief that this is a major crisis confronting the Co-operative Ex- 
' tension Service, / . 

Problems of Goal Definition 

Defining a goal of an organization, essentially rneans determin- 
ing a relationshipNof the organization to some part of the society^ 
hi which tile organization is located. After all, what is a goal to 
an organization is simply a means to some otber organization in 
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*the j>en5e that other organi/<itions*ccmsumc*the products or sot 
ices of the organization that we 'are discussing. 

Where tl}e goal is d'concrqte object, as in the case of manuf/c-^' 
turing concerns, then one*s success in goal attainment is fela- 
tively casiK- njeasurable. 'The situation is very dififerent in the 
ctise of a go'veiiTiment' agenc), or in the case of the Cooperative 
Extens'iSn Scr\ice, in which goals are di^Rcult to describe, let 
alone*J^o measure with any '^|egree of precision, 
p Takfe the cvampfb of a university which 'has the goal of a Hb-'^ 
^ oral exh'ication. Ik're w e oft<^ speak of .tniogMo produQc "well- 
^- ruundcjl ^mer>'*. Ilowtis one to knoVv whether the persons one is 
producing are well-rounded or not? The leader's 'task in such or- 
gan i^za Jons, requi^s jparticular sensitnity t^ detect the relative 
a drgree of *goakat^innient -or failure and suggest new goals 
* 'wliQre they<»may be'necessan^ ' 
' / Tfie '*Scope Report laid out a number of new area^ in wKich 
* extension might proceed iri the future. In A Ctiide to Extension 
rrogtamji jot the Future, thes^ new goal^^ere spelled out in 
some dc^taij. Some of ^these, for- cxami^le, **emphasize efficiency 
of production", are specific and measurable. But in the samd* 
, list' pf .a1)jectivcs from which I just quoted, there occurs the 
' » objective "assist 'farmers in their efforts to adjust production to . 
dem^irKr. The lattbr is certainK much more difficult to rtie^sore 
and Ecqnir^s a different kind ef leadership^ ability. The adpiin^ 
, Vistfatpr^wifl have to answer the question ^f whether tbe goal rs^ 
,in fact b/?ing 'aiiained^at all or not, 
« ] .\s 'I reVd through the " Guide T ^vas stru'ck more and more 
,by. w hat^f think is a problem, not peculiar toihe E.Ktension S,erv- 
*Ke. Perhaps the problem Extension faces is nGt ho\V to attain its ' 
' f i2;oaK but 4;^ther that it, has beeq-Jqnly too succe^sfiH in attaining 
:• .its goaJ. ■ ' 

^ . ^ Take ^nother cxarpple of an organiiiation currently Aveatnering 
. this probfem— The National Foiihdation for*. Infantile Paralysis. 
Here wajniA organiztitfofi that jd^^v, eloped a remarkable ^bility to 
' . Colled funds pn a loc^l basis in tVK? support of a 'major goal Now 
' !'^iic* organization i*i f^ic^d with a crisis'created by the fact that it 
' fias ^icceecJed. Can*it;now shift; the (Energies, enthusiasms and 
, parj-iculajr brganizatioi]al forrns \% developed and focus t'hem.on 
*a new j^h{)l?*f6) Thr; jiroblem ^bf shifting goals is often tragic. 
5 An afmy *is •designecKtp achievic a victorv*. Yet the better the 
•army 'docs its job, the sj^oner wnll its goals be reached. And thc^ 
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SQoner its goals are reached, tKe need for tlie arm) vanishes, at 
least, 4*hs6]far ^ victory itseJT is the goal 
Successful or;ganization« ha\e a \\a\ of looking for nc\j' fields 
^ to cpnq^ier And why not? After all, why should the organization ' 
w^ich has been Builr up \\ith such <^are not be utilized to^ solve 
other problems vniich other Jess Lffecti\e organizations -arp 
/Struggling wiiiy So 1 read iij ^the *'Guidc" that "Extension rnust ; 
^ / ' interpret its r^sponsibjlity as also applying to >oting people in" 
rural non-f^iiin homes and in suburban or urban families.'* There 
// ^ is a sinijJ^^r exuberance and breadth o£ interest throughout the' 
. ' / ''Scope report ^^nd the "Cuidc.** Ho^vewr, the \ery organization 

2'<vas so successful in !ittaining its i^st goals Jtia> not \\ork 
1 in attaming som'e, new goal, for in a Veal sense, p\*er\' or- 
iation'ijJ tador-made to ac]iie\e particular goals^and not any 
* ' ^^ot onl\ does the particular goal require men with certain 

, , , skiflsj wkh a particular set,of interests, and, in time, with a par- 
ticular kind jof fixp^Tience which is limited to the goals that the> 
<^,\'' are pursuingr.fcut a .particular goal requires in an organization a 
y • special $e( oi values. *' ' ' ^ ' ^ ' 

For ex^imple, a key difference b^t^\c<.n a pri\ate hospital and 
, d teaching hospitaljs not onl> the different kinds ol personnel 
that may be presQjit, but in addition that they^will value differ- 
ent actn i ties. A.f^aching hospital shades with a pri\ate hospital^ 
a 'concern for the welfare of the patient.. Howx^\er, it can get \ery^ 
^yxcited about a patient sim'pl) bucausi he .has a rare disease or 
hex^ause he provides an inti^resting subject for research. It is easy , 
( to let onc*s enthusiasm /or teaciiirig or research result in the pa- 
'tient's being' treated tis a means raUler than^as an end. ' 

E\iry' organization that has been in existeace Tor any length 
- - uf .^ime will ha\e de\el.aped cert^iin \alucs, many of which will 
1x5 so .well accepted as' not even to be 3iscus6ed.^e newcomer. 
to such an organization who, desires to change them will en- 
ctjun'ter mor(? resistance than he realizes. Examples of Resistance 
,on thf part' of new administrators who dfsirt- to alter the ^oals of 
their orgaiti/athm are many. I wonfd call \our attention, for 
exarpple, to^he resistance of the ci\il service of Saskatchewan 
to the socialist goals of tlie CCF part) in the 1930's, (7) or the 
special problems encountered by the T\'A as described^ by 
Selzni^k' (S), 

Hence, when the Coopc^rativc . Extension Smice asks itself 
whether it should take on as one of its goals the problems of 
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young people — not onl> in rural farm areas but in suburban and 
Urban areas— it must a^k it^eH*1not only does it have an^interest 
in such goak, but also are such problems and the^population 
^^•ith which the Extension Service Would be called opon to deal 
; consistent with the peculiar values of the Extension Service? 

^ . I am not capable of describing those values^to you. I would 
only call 'to vour attention w hat I have'noticed in the many con- 
facts I hav e had with Extension personnel. You seem to me to be 
a group who have grown up together, who know each other, and 
Who like each other. There seems to be more good fellowship, 
and less desire to unjJercut one another than in 'any -other organi- 
zation with which I have-had any contact at all. 

In addition, a major value that seems to unite Extension people 
IS tlK'ir sincere love of farming and their concern for the men 
who are involved in the cultivation of the soil. This provides an 
important unifying influence vvit,hin the organization and which 
.*^nAes persons willing to come together to a cooference like this 
^ willing to work many hours on problems of- interest to Exten- 
«iion— in short, makes of the men in Extension dedicated people. 
^hd in the last analvsis it js^ommon Values which make dedi- 
cated people. ^ * • 

Ydu must ask vourself whether there would be the same dedi- 
cation in problems of urban planning, juvenile delinquency in 
urban ^eas and other kinds of problems whjch the Extension 
Service is expressing an interest in these davs. I would guess that 
the Extension Service could not make the shift to new problems 
or to new jjpals without a fundamental restructuring of the serv- 
ic-e itself. 

Extent to Which New Leadership Is Called For? 

Therefore, the first and most important question I would sug- 
i^est von consider seriouslv and in depth is that of the extent to 
which new leadership is called for in the pursuit of Extension 
i^uaK of whether instead vou see the problems of Extension or- 
ganiAitiun as primanlv those of managing an existing* organiza- 
tion with its existing goals. 

The claim has been made that there is a close connection be- 
tv\een a partiailar goal and the structure v\hich is necessary- to 
attain that 'goal, change the goal and one has to change the 
structure. 
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^ Some persons might be inclined tb dispute tjns^daim. When 
one speaks of an, organization as a rrmns'^ox the attainment of a 
goal often the anal6gy suggests itself of the tool whidi can be 
used in a variety of situations \vitIioVi,t changmg .tJie tool itself. 
Corjsider the automobile, one may sa\. The same machmc can 
be pointed north to take me to work or it can be pointc'd south 
to^-^k^ me th(^ supermarket. There is no n^cessarv change in the 
-machine or the means itself, even though I ha\ c changed m> 
''goal from getting to work 'lo getting to the grocery sfore. Is not 
' the same true of an. organization? 

/. Such an apalogv* is ^misleading for it does notxeckon wtth the 
fact that the two goals of getting to work and getting tq the 
supermarket are irvfact goals that.are ver>^ similar to each ojher: 
One should ask rather whether the automobile wijl get ^ne 
across the ocean or to the nfioon. ' < 

_ Or^ to take a concrete example, consider the remarkable suc- 
cess^ of* the N*-\\CP, the Xegro action orgamzation. m securing 
the Supreme Court decision on segregation, Iput note also the 
singular failure of the XAACP to supply leadership or e\en any 
help at all in the mass action programV such as the sit-dowm in 
southern cities. 

One could e\en make a clairh that the \ er} success of an or- 
ganization in attaining one set of goals incapacitates it for suc- 
cess in attainmg ver>- different goals * You*^ must ask vourself 
whether the new goals that >ou seek are sufficiently different as 
to require im'p9rtant changes in the organization. 

Let me call^ Attention, to certain dangers which organizations 
• confronting n<qg goals often face. 

The pursuit df a new- goal is sometimes gi\ en up, particularly 
by successful organizations who find it easier to ctjncentrate on 
the task of keepmg their ow-n organization ali\e and fnnctionmg. 

It is also most impleasant to do battle with competing organi- 
zations who seek to attain the same goals. 

.Another danger is the superficial 'acceptance of goals, as for- 
example in the ca^e of the Russian claim to' be a democracy. 

Many organiz-^itfons assert 4hat they are wite^psted in the at- 
tainment of certain goals whe^n a closer examination repeals that 
they are pursuing other goals. 

Not uncommon is opportunism, that is. a' concentration on 
short-range problems ctnd a coritinual shifting of gO/ils.-in the 
light of guesses of whA\ will contribite to the suK'ival of the 
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organization. Such a course of action is a tempting one for organ- 
izations that serve the public for they may even define their goal - 
as that of "giving the public what it wants and needs." Such a 
course "c^f action exposes one to continuous collision N\ith other 
organizations 'which seek to do the same thing, andl^at the 
same time, continually shifting goals places an enormous 
•strain on any organizatioit. It is difBcult cflougli to pursue one 
goal successfully. . .. 

Let me turn next to another issue wliich must be settled in 
thinking about organization as a means for achieymg Extension's 
goals. The kind'of theory of organization or the kind of model 
one is going to use. The theoiy of large-scale organization js ^ 
currently in a state of crisis. (9) Partly this is due-to the fact^ 
that several scientific disciplines ^re working simultaneously on 
theor>*; partly it is due to historic'al residues. / * 

The first serious attempt lo develop organizational theory was 
that of Sci'entific Management, worked out Ja the latter ^part of 
the 19th century by Frederick W. Taylor to account for what he 
felt were certain gross inefficiencies in the organization of work 
and the motivation of workers in firms in which he was called 
upon to consult. He saw- rlian as qn individualist w^hose primary 
motivation was that of increasing his money income, and whose 
efficiency could be improved by v\ork simplification and w^rk 
standardization. ' . 

The significant element in this point oT vievv was that it al- 
low ed for no contribution from the \v0rker hiniself. The worker 
v\a5 assumed to be ignorant ahd lacking in originality, and hence 
requiring clbse supervision. 

The theory was challenged, by the coming- of th§ hunjan 'rela- 
tions movement heralded by the famous Western EJechic exg er - 
'iments with which- 1 am sure you ai;e already ftoiiftar. lire 
results of these experiments vvere felt to chaHengei |he assump- 
tions that Taylor made at many pomts. Workers were fo^d to 
respond not simply as isolated individuals,, but (6 \;>e^ sXrbhgly 
mfluenced by the social relations they experience.d itt \he work 
group. They worked 'fbr money, yes,, but there ,VvVis sti;Qng eVi- 
,dence-of a r€fstriction of their output to a-point well below theif 
skill and thejr endurance. Workers v\ere fourid tb possess inner 
'resources which, if only they^ could be ^ufBciently motivated, 
Avould result in productivity at levels much higher than manage- 
ment vVould have believed possible. ' . • ' 
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These studies ushered in a whole new movement in the study 
of organization and resulted in the 1930s, and 40's and 50's in 
an emphasis on face-to-face relations in organizational studies. 
Since interpersonal relations were felt to be so important, it was 
believed that one could build harmonious relations and there- 
fore reduce conflict by teaching persons liow^ to deal efiFeptively 
with each other. 

At the present time, the high enthusiasm and hopes which 
ushered in the Human Relations Movement seem to be declin- 
ing. Partly this is due to an inevitable disillusionment with what 
were exaggerated claims, but partly it is due to new and hard 
data which is turning up in increasing volume. ' 

Focussing on intra^organizational forces igj^Ore^ the impact of 
external economic forcp, changes in technolog^,"^^ imper<rtives 
posed by .the flow of work in an organization, the*'^i?yctijjre of 
the organization, and plant-community relations. In ^ditjpn it 
has been found *that supervisory training programs, eveii w^en 
carried out under ideal conditions and by men of unquestioned 
capability, Jiave failed about" as often as they have been 
successful. 

Current theory is essentially functional theory, with particular 
emphasis on systems ^nd the requirements for (he making of 
effective decisions. Such theory takes full cognizance of the re- 
quirements of the organizational structure that one is working in 
but still carries the assumption that human relation's theory has 
ahvays carried that the system must be , conceived of as one 
which is in equilibrium or one which is tending' toward 
equilibrium. * 

As such, the system is examined for any difficulties it may be 
encountering in sustaining that equilibrium, such as difficulties 
of adaptation, integration, pattern-maintenance, and other func- 
tional requirements for survival. Such a theory- — and it is very 
much in the saddle at the present time — has difficuHy handling 
change and mak^es little allowance for power struggles, Within 
organizations. Change and struggles for, power tend to be re- 
garded as temporary or as pathological. 

^ Interest Shows Conflict Theory 

There is emerging on'the horizon a new'ki'nd of theory — new 
in the sense that attention is being paid to it.- It has been around 
for a long time — conflict theory. It has as yet relatively few pro- 
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puneiits, although the names of Kenneth Boulding, C. Wright 
Mills and Sherman Krupp.(lO) might be mentioned. 

^ This theory sees an ofganiz<ition as a temporary truce among 
•a set of contending power alignments. Whereas systems theory 
concerns itself with the question of byundai:> -maintenance, con- 
flict theory regards all boundaries as temporary lines, subject to 
sliift at any time as power centers shift. Such phenomena as' 
change, a power struggle, and disturbance, are to tliis theory 
normal. It is equilibrium or stability which must be explained. 

Because of the empliasis on cbnfliet, this theory requires," a 
careful searching o;it of the bases for differences of interest. 
It particularly impatient with those who seek to explain corh- 
flicfaway as due to misunderstanding or as requiring only ten- 
sion release. Such a theory is particularly useful in such area§ as 
union-management conflict which does seem cleacrly to be due 
not simply to lack of understanding which can be solved by bet- 
ter communication. Such- seems also to be the case in^irilema- 
tional relations and tliose who hope for a resolution of American- 

' Rtissian conflict by better mutual understanding are apparently* 
doomed to disappointment, according to this theory. The prob- 
lem seems to be not that we. misunderstand the Russians: We 
understand them only too well. Our differences with them are 

^ real and vital differences and better understanding is likely to 
have the effect of exposing those differences evermore clearjy. 
So are the differences in union -ma nagem^t relations real and 
vital. -Mthough both have an interest in increasing bhe income 
wliich industry enjoys, there will still be a continuous conflict 

^over how that income shall ^be divided up. Such differences 
would seem to be ineradicable, at least in a free society. Solu- 
tions are necessarily temporary. 

Conflict theory makes , a virtue of conflict. It points out that 
we liaye always had this dttitucle^iti a court of lavv in which we 
institutionalize the process .oF conflict. We -assume that .neitue/ 
sidt? lias a monopoly on \irtife or frutli and it is assumed that the 
surest wayio test tliC truth or virtue.of a.claim is to attack it and 
to s{v how well it stands up. Similarly, if one looks at organiza- 
tions in these terms, it is claimed that looking for tlie conflict 
that exists and -attempting to make su^e that that conflict is e\- 
presst'd rather than suppressed, wiJ14)ring the real issues into tlie 
optm, make clear where tlie differences lie, and help force a 
speedy settlement if one is possible at all. 
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One of, the important decisions which the Coopera^ve Ejcten- 
sion Service must fa^e^ it seems to me, is which of these two 
,m4jor theories— the Sj/^fem^ Theory or the Conflict Theory— is 
most helpful to it. Clearly^ those who see \he Extension Service 
as an encapsulated organization with strong traditions, a clear 
mandate, a well-established organization with definite bounda- 
ries will prefer System^ Theory. 

Those who. stand at the frontiers arid are interested in new 
goals for Extension, in change, and what this will mean for the 
relation of Extension to other governmental and private organi- 
zations may find Conflict Theory more helpful. - 

Finally, let me calfyour attention to a serious problem only 
just beginning to be examined in organizational analysis. Every 
institution may be looked at in tentis^of its ostensive purpose, 
arid the organization which is set up to attain that purpose. As 
has frequ(?ntly been noted, there may occur a disjunction be- 
tween the purpose of an organization and the means which are 
employed to attain that purpose. In time organizations become 
ends in themselves and their staflFs find themselves insisting that 
their organisational arrangements are the only way in which the 
ostensive purpose may be attained. That problem is well known 
and needs- no further discussion in front of this group. What I 
wish to call your* attention to is something more subtle. 
Staffs in organisations may continue to regard organizational 
. arrangements as means and not as ends, but at the same time, 
they may come to insist that these arrangements are related to 
the goals of tfie organization when in fact^they are not. (11) 
Take an example from some research I am currently conducting 
' in a junior high school. l' observed a teacher getting approxi- 
mately one hundred students from the auditorium into'the cafe- 
teria. She alone was in charge of this task. How did she manage 
it so^s to be sure none would slip away and all would 'be ac- 
counted for? She employed the obvious device of lining them,MP^ 
in rows of four. This made it easy for her to count rows as they 
* went by. It was also tf)en easy for her to tell at ^sglance whether 
anyone was missing or not. It is' also easier to countrbws if per- 
sons are quiet Hence it was not surprising that she asked that 
all be silent arid stop whispering. All this made gpod organiza- 
tional sense; it did not, necessarily, make any kind of sense in 
terms of ih$ porpose of the school. ' ^ ' 
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Yet wKen I asked the teacher later why she did this, she gave ^ 
me this answer: "Lining them up.w related to our educational 
goals. It teaches law and order and regular habits. Making them 
stop whispering to each other leaches them self-control, and I>n 
* sure you will agree that is necessary for^ occupational success." I 
' would not argde witli the truth of the teachers claims. I XLOuld 
like evi4ence that she is doing it for the reason she gives.' I sus- . 
pect in oth6r words that she^ is doing it because it is easier and 
that the claim that this is somehow related to' ^he 'schools goals 
remains 'to' be prpven. 

This is a problem in all organizations, particularly large and 
successful ones. As they take on new cjhallenges and new areas 
^-as the^^hou^^dipre may come a point at which some of the" 
^^^v^^^aBWSHj^^i^g bear oitly a tenuous relationship 
to the^JH|rt!^rganization. One must therefore be carefQ 
that one does not begin to search fey relationships to goals which 
may not, in fact, 'exist at all. We do many things as members of 
organizayons because the organizations need them done. We do 
some things I suspect because we like doing them. I see nothing 
particularly wrong with that. Let us not, however, mistake our 
own needs for organizational peeds. * . . 
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C. Wright Mills, The Tower Elite, New York: Oxford University Press, 
J956; Sherman Krupp, pattern in .Organization Analysis, Philadelphia: 
Chilton, 196L 

11. See Ervirig GofFman, "The Mediqal Model and Mental Hospitalization," 
in his Asylums, Garden -City, Y.i Doubleday Anchor Books, 1961. 
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The Laad-Grant. University 
"Development Organization" 
in Transition: The Case of the 
Cooperative Extension Service 

CHRISTQPHER SOWER ^ 

Prpfessor pY^ociology, Michigan State University, East Laming 



THE basic Jkemise of this paper is that the Land Grant Uni- 
versity concept as a ^Tcnowled^e cent^f development organiza- 
tion" iikely is one of the unique ^ociaHnventions of human his- 
tory, that it has been a primary force in helping its nation and 
the -world make a better, utilization of resources, bufthajt during 
the last generation it has not found the" means to alter its or- 
ganizational forms either to keep up with new knowledge or to 
meet changing conditions. Yet, the *1cnowledge center"* concept 
if put into new orgarijizatioiaal forms stands today as the only 
basic idea which .sfeems capable of fielping the nation and the 
world achieve state, regional,' national, and international devel- 
opment goals. 

' \ 

"Development" as the Key Goal of Modem Societies 

Practically all countries in the world today, as well as many 
of their units, are faced with very deep^set problems of inter- 
dependence. The old independence of nations as well as of their 
economic, political, and other social systems seems to have dij^ 
appeared with^'the hard integrating realities of two major wars, 
and with the impact, of two major systems of national social 
organization which are in d6ep competition for world leader-, 
ship. It seems clear that key concept is leadership, not military 
or economic power. It also seems apparent, at least within the . 
foreseeable future, that neitlx?r, ^he systems led by the Soviet 
Union nor those of the coa^litions of western nations are going 
to be able to dominate the world in either of these power areas. 

The key arpa of competition for world, leadership is inherent 
in the kinds of knowled^e-needed by the nations of the world to 
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maximize the utilization of thpir tuman and malerial resources 
to produce the goods and ^services needed by any modern na- 
tion. The concept "development has thus evolved as the crucial , 
term. The peoples- of tlie world want goods and services,' and 
they want to learn ho\V to produce th^m in ways which are coji- 
sistent with their beliefs and their traditional Cultural patterns. 
They want neither the ^grand^ ideoiogy'' systems of the 19th , 
century nor those o£ the western 'pow ers nor those of the Soviet 
Union. They want only the kinds olE knowledge and assistance 
which will help them to become productive and to distribute 
the resulting goods and services to their peoples."^ 

The concept "development". lias a direct relationship to the 
increasing interdependence of nations and sub-portions thereof. 
In fact, "development planning^ enforces a fairly broad 'defini- 
tion of the concept "area^ which has to be, viewed as*any basic 
unit Qf interdependence, not only geographic areas. "By "devel- 
opment" we mean that the existing social organization of the 
"area" is activated to set and achieve resource utilization goals, 
those of the group and individual members of the "area," also 
those of the total nation, or 'even world are,as. 

Two illustrations will help in understanding the concepts 
"area"^nd "develQpment." Tlie perception of the term "agricul* 
ture" c srtainly is shifting from that of "providing services to all 
fanner ; who till the soil" to one of "managing the food and fiber 
industry in such a way as to provide the goods needed by the 
nation and the world." In U. S. and in the world, the modern 
agriculturist is less interested in the "social welfare" approach to 
agriculture (providing services to all who til) the soil) than in 
the production, distribution, and use of commodities. Even in 
newly developing countries, there* is a shift from the kind of 
agriculture which attempts to: "improve the villagers eow with 
a stud farm" to one which sets about to design a national plan 
which produces the feed grains as inpirts into the villagers effi- 
ciently managed livestock enterprise, whose products in turn are 
marketed through some efficiently and responsibly planned and 
managed distribution system, ^e "area" is the nation and its 
food industry system. 

*In*fact» the evidence items clear that the ■"mixed" s>-$tefm of modem - societies 
are more productive than the "purfst" concepts of the <rande old ideologies of Karl 
Mane and Adam Smith. Also, modem economic sv^tems wpposedly ba^od on punst 
prtnoples have borrowed heavily from other typei Stt?. Edward Carr. The ^otief Im- 
pact Upon the Waiem Worid. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1947. 
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Another ca§e of '"development" is a relatively new action pat- 
tern in Michigan which is dealing with a visible "area of inter- 
dependence," that of livestock health. For several years, serious 
efforts have been made to. design a "development" program to 
improve the livestock, Health of the state. These efforts have 
pdnsisted of organizing a Michigan Livestock Health Council, 
coiYiposed of *about oO organizations which represent the orgap- 

'ized inf^rests (public, private, producers, distributors, e^c.) re- 
lated to the {otal area of interdependence, it\ this case livestock 
health. - , • * ' 

NTatiojial and international ''development'' consists of engaging 
in 'systematic social organization planning for the total number 

^ of interdependent "areas'* related to the welfare of the nation or 
of the world. It means designing .and formulating the kinds of 
social organizatioa for any "area oi interdepi^dence" necessary' 
to (1) bring about a greater ability for the area to adjust to ex- 
ternal conditions, (2) to maximize the utilization of the human 
and material i;^cfiirees of the "area," and (3)^ to do this in a man- 
ner ^consistent with the^ sub-culti|re of the area and the needs 
and interests of other areas** and ^especially \^ith the welfare of^^ 
the nation and the world. Some "areas," like nations, or groups 
of nation*, states or local government units, already are organ- 1 
ized into, permanent constellations of Organizations, even though 
,these stnictures '^^freqiiently have been designed to meet neec^ 
.which existed previous to the new era of interdependence. These 
too are "area^" in a development sense j irrespective of whether 

V they are logical areas of interdepepddnce frqm Other constella- 
tions of forces such ^ economic production; transportation, 
culttiral areas, etc. .\* ' 

As new knowledge about development organization planning 
evjolves, a new and very, great irony o£ history emerges- in thte 
19605 as we realize tl)at neither side is going to yi^in the cold 
war of the 'last decade. A realistic approa'ch to designing the 
organizational means by which a nation can learn how to achieve 
development goals points to the hard facts that t^ere are two 
major component parts to development planning. One of these, 
comes from the Sbviet Uhion and the other from the western 
nations, an^ especially from the successes of the U.S. Land 
Grant Universities. " • ^ 

The first component part of develo|)ment planning- is that of^* 
national planning--9r planning for the maximizatiqn of the utili- 
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zation of the total resources of the total "area/* This contribu- 
tion to knowledge has been derived from the experiences of the 
nations which have demonstrated to the world" how they cQuld 
move fspm a peasant nation to an advanced factory production 
and' scientific development system withifi the time period of one 
generation. U seems apparent, however, that the Russian type 
of ruthless disregard for^human rights is not a necessary part of 
effective national planning, but that it actually hinders the in- 
centive to produce. ♦ 

During this same peripd of human history, American- agricul- 
ture, largely as a consequence of the Land Grant university sys- 
tem, has achieved another phenomenal result. For the first time 
in human histor>', a nation is able to produce so much food vyith 
so little manpower that even with massive food gifts to other 
countries, food surpluses are a primary problem of the nation 
and not production. The importance of the knowledge related 
to this archievement in the w^orld today can be appreciated or^ly 
within the context that food production is an important goal in 
almost every , national plan, and that the communist systems 
have been unable to produce adequate food supplies even for 
their own populations. 

These two concepfj; (1) national planning for production and 
.for consumption basied on the needs of the whole, and (2) how 
to maximize the incentives of the v^'hple population to be pro- 
ductive-«become thej two major component parts of **develop- , 
menf planning for 4ny "area" of interdependence. 

• The Lajid Grant University System as a 
Development' Organization 
The land grant university system was designed upon certain 
assjumptions: (1) That there is an 'equal distribution of ability 
within t^ different segpients -of a population, and that the 

.*ThiJ concept of "development** cletrly kom beyond the hmilcd inlellcctua! con- 
, finrt of what cmtomanly is labeled "community development." WhHe communjfy de- 
velopment «n perform important oational and area development role^, one of jtj mam 
problems as a concept. that it-usual^ is narrowly cfrcuimcffbcd by the assumption, 
largely derived from American sociology, that "communlt/' by de^nftlon is somethmjc 
which i| limited within the cgofine) of a oontijruous. local* geoKiVpbic space. The 
problem of de^fafS comnjimlty U complicated fultber by Hawley'f ecofoglcaj dcBni- 
tlon jof Ihe community as ' an area of tnterd'epe»dence. jjot conjmon sentiment a^ 
social 'organization. Amos ftawley Human Ecotogv. A The^ of Community Structure. 
New York^ The J^onald Pre*i Co^ 1950.*' Also "Community Development** agencies 
frequenlW define their roles m competiDg with other '*4cyt]opmtht'* organizations, 
instead tf^XMkip% a leadenbip role for total development plannmg. The main problem 
whh Ihe-^ld of endeaToV which ■ has come to be labeled ''oomrouoity devel^whenf* 
^ is that it "has not designed an -Adequate operational defiAitloo of either "community'* 
or "devdopment.** • ^ ' ^ ' » \ 
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"masses" of farmers and worker^ could and would respond to 
education, (2) That the masses \vould be interested in greater 
productivitv of goods and services if they were provided with 
incentives (such as tlie Hope for a more comfortable* and T>et- 
ter-^-life), and that positive reward type^ of incentives would be 
more productive than threats and punishments; (3) That a so- 
ciety' can set up organizations which have the responsibility for 
achieving these goals, (4J, Since the key element in the goal 
adiieving process is the systematic Ui?e of competent knowledge, 
and the discovery of. new knowledge, such organizations shoulJ 
have, the main- cornponent elements of a university type 
instituJtion< 

Based primarily on the experiences of Christian missions, the 
Land Grant universities set about, following the autborizihg 
legislation in 1862,' to activate the farmers of the nation to be 
more productive of agricultural commodities, and to, help the 
fural families in each area of the country to learn how ta make 
a better utilization of available resources. From these Experi- 
ences jt is possible to design th^* concept "development organi- 
zation " The "Extension"* segment of the Land Grant system is a 
furmal^bureauaatic organization In each state which has for its 
goals the activation of its recipients to jachieve goals deemed 
desirable by both the recipients and by the public bodies who 
organized and financed the sponsoring development organiza- 
tion. It represents a merger between local and st^e and national 
^oaU, and the job of the organization is to achieve national 
goals by legitimately activating the people to want to produce 
the goods and service^ deemed Be^irable by the nation and the 
^ates.' 

Trom the experiences of the Land (5rant university syitem 
during its first century, it is possible no\<*: to delimit its key weak- 
nesses as ^ development organizational structure as it begins its 
^eeond century of serving its society. While it has proven to the 
world that "there is no substitute for .some kind of^ competent 
kmnv ledge, center in achieving development goafs, its key weak- 
-ness today as an institutioti is in the limited nature of its own . 
self p<^rception. As an organizational complex, it has remained ' 
—state and rural society bound— at the very period of history 
when the major concerns of its^ society* have become national 

* For further eUboraUon of the ^fbno<T)t development oncanizabon, tt^. (phristopber 
Sower. "External De\elopro«Tit Or^antettiom and the Loeabty.** MidilgAa, State Uni- 
venity. 19S0. 
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and international. The Land Grant system as a development or- 
ganization basically % captured by the state s>stem which sup- 
sports it, and by other organii^ed state and local interest groups. 
It is most difficult for the indi\'idual states of the country to 
justify expending their resources upon national concerns. In 
one jespect, the state orientation and support of the LkndCrant 
institution is its genius, as this 'brings it close to the needs of the 
pe^rple. In another respect, however, such support and control • 
seems to have made it \erv' difficult for the total Land Grant 
system to deal effectively and legitimately with the onrush of^ 
new, problems which ha\'e evolved as the nation has- become 
more interdependent within itself and with the rest of the world. 

There even are basic problem areas within states into which 
the limited self perception ^f -the Land Grant system has pre- * ^ 
vented it from expanding its knowledge center function. The ^ 
states have had to deal w:ith such problems as the expanding 
urban region, the economically displaced rural region, and the 
problem oriented center cit\'. In the area of social welfare plan- 
ning, there has been . no alternative but for the state and the 
national i^uvernmental units to do something about the conse- 
quences of the facts that the population no lon^er has the b'asic 
social securiK' of the^rural community' and the farm They have 
had. to constrict . vast new welfare programs, but have had ^ to 
build these i^on the outmoded models of private welfare organ- 
i/ations. not (?stabli5hcd knowledge. Also 'at the very point in ' 
historv v\hen fhere has been a vast new development of system- 
atic knowledge on how to prevent deviant and problem behavfor^^ 
from developing into "point of no return" stages, the duplicating ,^ 
and overlapping complex of outmode<i social agencies of the na- 
tion has been 5ti|ck with limited concepts of how to correct aod 
reform.'* Also, these outmoded organizational forms have been 
transplanted into other nations. As shown by the recent actions 

Shi'ld*^ arxi ElAnor Clurck. PttdiciiuR Dfiintjuency and Crime, Harvard 
Vr>tvmit> Prrst. 19$9. C. H. E1I<t. C Hatch«-. tod Bu*n. "Health atxl W<>H«rr 
Itttjc* in Commimrtv Plaanmz for the ProM<rm of lodiRer^t DUabflity.** Amcrtccn 
Jo^tmal of Pubiic UraltK XLVIH. II 'S*ov. )9>8). B. ButXi. P. Dtisw. ^M" 

John Wrdrmr^M. "Riwzanizinz to Prrvenl and Control Daordrred Sfhavior." 
Mentftl HvzUne, XLII. 2^ (April 19S8). 155-194, D. Clab*. L Fnder, tad K. PmZt. 
"Rrofimtation for Ticatmttjt and CwtroU" Stspplement to Public Welfare, April 1958. 
Bradlry/Ba«ll. rt*al. CommunWj Flanhinf^ for Humcn Service* ISevr York. ColoinbU 
Unhenity PrrtJ. 1952. Powm and Helen Witmer. An Exveriment in tht Prevtry - 
t\or\ of Juteyitle VtUnquency, dolumbia Unlvenlty ?ieti, 1951. Sheldon aj>d Eleanor 
Ciu«?k. Vntac^infl JtipenUe Dflirun*mcv, Harvard V. Prw. 1950, Chrirtopber Sower. 
"Dcsiznms Ajjency Coordination to Deal with Early SUge< of the Cycle of Deviant^ 
Behavior-The C*»e of Akoboliftn'' Sovth Dakota Journal of Medicine and Phcrmacy,^ 
SUyax Falb. Sooth Dakota. Vol. 13. No. 12. Dec- 1960. 
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of the national government,* Ihere is 'evidence that the* public 
welfare* programs have resulted in pe'rmanent dep^ndencv' in- 
stead of self sufficiencv: Yet, the *Tcn6\v ledge centej development 
organization" concept of the State Land Grant universities has 
not seen fit to develop an **E\tension Service" for the new prob- 
lem areas of its states. " , 

It seems obvious that, ^ a collectivit)' of state and rural bound 
organizatigos, the Land Grant universities have ilot taken even 
the intellectual leadership in the-kev areas of vitaf national con- 
cern during fhe last few decades. As xl result, the national gov- 
emnrient has had to fill the void in Ww^ledge leadership left by 
the supposedly national peopf^' university systeni. The Federal 
Government has found it necessary to design such national or- 
ganizations of basic knowledge as the National Institutes of 
Health and the National Science Foundation, and ha^ Kkl to 
take the initiative and leadership of knowledge development in 
other areas such as international planning,* transportation, soaal 
welfare, national and area economic planning, and in education. ■ 

. It is especially irOnical thai the designers of ttie Area Redevel- 
. opment Act, in attempting to fill a void left by the Land Grant 
systems, designed and put fhe bill through Congress at the very 
time^vhen the organized agricultural interests were engaged in 
an inter-organi^tional strug^ bet^veen the general farm and 
the commodity groups. Yet, the Land Grant- system has de- 
signed the basic fdeas of especially* rural ar^ developn>ent, 
^d still is the best equipped organization to carry out the 
organization and integration ""phase of the area re-dqvelopment 
prpgram:-That is, if it, as an organization, exhibits the kind of 
self perception of its organization role to take tRe job seriously. 
* These f^cts are mentioned, not to criticize the Land Grant 
system, because eventually, it and its supporters and clientele 
will arrive at a working definition, of 'its role in ib society. The 
£acts,^ho5Aever, indicate clearly that it as an organization has 

^en unable or unwilling to develop a co;npleted self perception 
of its national role. It has been unable, dim'ng the last genera- 

^tion/even to fulfill the basic founding concepts of its role as the 
peoples' universities in dealing with the present problems of its 
peoples, itf states, and its patiOns,^ • : 

*Thici^ idraj have been destU/pt^ raont «tcmhel> in a recent paper, Chrirtophir 
Sower a»d Piul A. Miller* Changing Power Stnjcture fa Ajricalmrr kad Rural Sooety, 
1961. (To be poblHbed. under the Editonhl;i of Jamet Copp. by tke Iowa ^taU 
Voivtrtity Pretf.) , , 
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Yet, despite thesd limitations, the Land Granf system still 
shows great vitality, possibly as a carry over from a former era 
uf high success. WTiile, as a system, it has been impotent in mov- 
mg into dealing with national and international concerns, it has 
provided the major knowledge personnel for designing and 
carrying out the development programs of the nation and the 
world. As d system, it has fought the national government in 

y designing the kinds of organizations necessary for meeting new 
national concerns.*^ Yet, as the nation and^ the world ha>^ 
searched for the personnel which have had the know-how to 
achieve national development goals, they have, found many if 
not most of them either from the faculties or the students of the 
L*.S. Land Grant universities. (There seems some e\idence to 
indicate that many of , the persons who are designing and direct- 
ing such programs have had experience \\ith the Cooperative 

t Extension Service, but left because of the limited scope of the 
self percei\ed role of both the organisation managers and the 
groups which seem to have captured its decision making during 
the last generation). 

There are sufficiently important phenomena to provide some 
documentation. Eddy and Thackery sho\<^ the difference in scope 
of vision bet^seen the founders of the Land Grant university sys- 
tem and the kind of actions which it has demonstrated in fight- 
ing* the federal government during receftt*decades. 

*The man of broadest \is\on among Ihe leaders of this movement 
dreamed of a system of colleges and unKersities in which the Search 
for new knowledge in neglected fields of fundamental importance to 
the Amencan people fand the application of this knowledge in prac- 
tice) would have an honored place, though not to the exclusion of 
other traditional diKnplines. They wanted at least one of these insti- 
tutions in each state.*^ ' (Permission requested)' 

•S<*. Pbilip Sf^ksikk. TV A ond the GrtutwoU BerkitJcy. Vnhcnity of California 
P-.viS. 19S3, Charl« M Hardia. The fobtict cf AxricuUure. SoU CojwnMtUm arH the 
Struzsde for Power m Rurat Arxurricc Orncoe, llliooh. The Frt^ Prest, 1952, p. 19, 
William J. Blodc. The Scpatction of the Form Burmu and the Eitcntion Service 
Potttic42l I true m o Federcl S^rtem, "t'rbana, Vnrvcntty of Illinois Prcw, I960, Cnint 
McConnell. The Decline of Agrarian Democracy. .BwkcJo, VnxvenHy, of CA^fomU 
Pr«5, 1959. Ros? B. TaJbot "Farm OrRanoalion* and the S*a(Jonal Intrmt." TTte 
Annalt T31. Sept 1960^ pp. 110-115. Kenneth BouJdin«. The OrftanizcUonai Reto- 
lutiOTu New'york, HaipCT & Bros,, 1953. aml« M» Hardin "The Bturau <^ Aeri^ 
cultofal Ecooomici Under FL*C." Journal of Farm Tconomtcs, 28. 1948. pp. 045-^. 
alio. Farm PobUcal Pow«- »/id the U.S. CcrvemmenUl Proc«»." Journal of Farm 
Economici, Vol- 40. Ko. 5. Dec 1958; Paul II- Appleby. Poticy ond .AdminUtratCsm, 
Voivenity, Alabama. Unrvertrty of Alabama Pr«$, 1949. a»d Paol II. AppW^. Bin 
Democracy, Sew Vork' Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 

' Edward Danforth Eddy. Jr. CoUeget for Our Land end Time. NW York^ Harper 
and Brof^ 1856. Pa^e r. in Foreword by RtuteO I. "niackrty. 
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Yet, even in noting the highly circumscribed behavior in na- 
tional and international actioii of those who ha\e been the 
captors of the Land Grant institutions during; the la^t generation, 
the systems have been phenomenonly productive: 

\Somc factual nu-aNure of4he rcali/.atjon of their dnam rnay be had 
in tho kriO'Ak'diie that in 1955 the 69 Unci Grtnt institution>, enroihn;; 

.•..v^<ilightly more than 20 per a-nt of all the sUid^uts m'th^ dt-gree Krant. 

I j^ng colkj^o and iinutTsitif'S. auardtd 39 3 per cent of all doctoral 
drij;rw> m I'mt^.d States coI]ege^ and unner^itic^, includins; more than 
half of all d >ctoraI d( i^ret^s in biology, 43 6 pir ufit in the physical 
sciences. 40 3 p^ r c'.nt m mathrmahcs, and 5S 4 per Ct-nt in' the social 
sciences," 

The contributions of the personnel of these state Sound and 
rural oouhd systems to international development programs is 
even more phenomenal. A\:cording to a paper prepared by Har- 
vey F. Bat>'^ of Montana State College:'* 

Irr a veXy real manner, the Cooperati\e Extension Service, 
the prim'e example of the Land Grant Uni\ersit\' "development 
organization" concept, is a paradox of high success, deep failure 
and inter-organizational conflict. The system has designed. the 
organization \\hich has produced phenomenal achie\ements in 
food production and distribution. Yet, as an organizati6n, it Jjas 
lagged and has not permitted its role -to be transitioned into its 
present day society. On the other hand, the staff and students of 
these universities see^n to provide the major personnel com- 
ponents for the kinds of new experimentation necessary to de- 
sign the means for achieving national development goals in its 
o\v^n as well as in other countries. The question now facing the 
Land Grant University decision makers is whether the societies 
of the world have to build new types of 'Tcnowledge center de- 
velopment organizations" or whether the present Land Grant-^ 
systerp can design the means of alteriog its role to become again 
the national and international peoples' university system. This 
requires a depth understanding of the Land Gr«iht university 
concept. 

'The Land Grant institutions (m 1960) with only 16 per cent of 
the nation's students, have 26 per cent of the foreign students, 36 
per cent oi^ the foreign faculty in the U.S , 41 per cent of the U.S. 
faailty abroad. 46 per c^nt of the ICA contracts abroad, and 70 per 
rent of |he college* contracts abroad " 

•Se« also Open Doon, InjUtut^ of IntrtnAhon^l Education. .Vrw Yodc, 1061 
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The Land Grant University Concept 

It seems logical to classify three cojnponenjt parts of the social 
invention which can be called the Land Grant concept: 

(1) A Center of Knowledge Copipetency: 

There ;s a long and frequently sad history of trying to ri^ain- 
tdin competent knowledge centers within either government, 

'business .or other bureaucratic organizations. It' seems logi^cal 
therefore to hypothesize that a university or a university type, 
institution is the only place whereat will •be4)0ssible to maintain 
knowledge competency aver a period of decades or generations. 
It seems that only a university type organization is' capable of 
attracting the kinds of personnel wlio will dedicate'theif lives to 
knowledge,' and that only a university *can defend'such scholass 
from the -onslaughts of modern, society, with its many powerful 
pnd highly organised special interest groups.- 

' '-1 After more than a Uecade of worldwide organized efiForts to 
utilize the concept "development organizations" in achieving na- 
.tional and international development goals, it is possible to see 
the crucial importance of the knowledge center. It is apparent 
that the work of practically all ,the national and international 
development agencies, including those within the United Na- 
tions complex, now is being hindered because the^ agencies, do 
not have anMntegral linkage with established knowledge centers, 
-the type which has the Land Grant concept of an institutional- 
ized self perception of having a responsibility for dealing with 

^ the problems of society.^ 

Thd deep set problems in this area of linkage between knowl- 
edge organizations and action organizations can be documented 

» Durinjt a recent bnefmK: with the various United Nations' Ajjendci* (for a V.U. - 
Technical Assistance Mission) one sensed rather deeply the oonsequeocci of the fact 
th«t thrto hugr buieaucracics -are attempting to function as developmrat orKanizations 
without an inte<tral linkage with basic knowledjie institutions. (UNESCO in Fam. 
IIX) and WHO in.Ccneva. FAO in Rome, ECAFE in Bangkok, and the U.N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the Technical Assistance Board in New York). They 
h*Vc such dehcato lelationships with so many national Kovemments, and are so busy 
nmninjj propams. In fact, in contacts With most development organizatfems in mwt 
countnes today, o^e makes constant mental reference^ to the hypothesis stated by 
M^rch and Simons: 

••Gresham's Uw of Planning*. Dflfly 'Houtixie Drtte* Out Planning. Stated less 
critically, we predict that when an individual is faced with highly programmed 
and highly unprogrammed tasks, the former tend to take precedence over the 
latter even in th,^ absence of over-all time pre^ure.*' (Jamef-G March and 
Herbert A. Simon. Otganisaiiom New York, John Wiley and Sons. 1958» p. 185). 
Permission reqtiested, 
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with the illustration of the Cooperative Extension Service. This 
development organization, -located ^ven within the confines of 
the Land Grant "universities, has been unable to 'utilize much of 
the new knowledge, even that which Has been developed on th6 
same campuses. The evidence se^ms clear that even the sociolo- 
gists .employed by the Land Grant Colleges of Agriculture have 
not been able to keep the Cooperative Extension Service organi- 
^zation abreast with knowledge developments in the areas of 
social organization and personality socialization.^® Also, it ap- 
^ pears that yie economis^ts of the Cofleges 6f A'griculture have 
been unable to^ keep the organization abr^east of the extensive 
new knowledge in area and national 'economic development 
planning. The ecOndmic. interests of the organization seem 
largely confined to agricultural commodities, and to these pri- 
marily within confines of state and national interests. With these 
as illustrations, it is pbssible to see the dilemma of any action 
agency which is located within the confines of any state or na- 
tional government (and outside a university), and of those in the 
international arena, such as the development organization pro- 
grams, of the United Nations and its various agencies. Any de- 
velopment organization seerhs»to be .in trouble with keeping its 
program up with new knowledge unless it maintains an ongoing, 
integral, and realistic workipg rel^tidnship with some kind of' 
basic university type knowledge center. Also, even well trained 
Tcnowledge** personnel have diflSculty keeping up witli existing 
knowledge or in creating new kriowledge located within' the 
bureaucratic Confines of afcti'on organizations, or probably any 
kind pf organization outside of university type ones. All this has 
toT)e s.et within the context that the total amount of knowledge 
in many fields, related to development is doubling about each 
decade. , * - ^ ^ 

(2) A Self Perception OnJ^^' Part Of The Knowledge Institu- 
tion That It, As Ari/Organization, Has An Official Responsi- 
bility For Helping^ Its Society Use Its Knowledge To 
Achieve Goals Deem'ed DesiraBle By The Society. 
I" ♦ 

'•See:,C. Arnold Anderson. 'Trradj In Rural Sociology," in Robert K. Mcrton, 
et *1.. Sociology Today. Froblems and ProspecU. New York, Basic Booki, 1959. 
Chapter 16j aUo; Cbarle; M. Hardin. "The Bureau of Agncultural Economics Under 
Fire." JoumaUof Farm Economics, 28, 1946, pp. 643-645; also. "Farm Political 
Power and the U.S. Governmental Process.*' Journal of Farm Economics, 40, No. 5. 
Dec. 19S8. (Also, can questions be rabed now about chlorcstral and other areas' 
where the creativity appears to be coming from othe/ than the Colleges of Agriculture 
of the Land Grant Universities?). ^ ^ 
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-•This element of the land grant concept nnay^seenn elementary, 
but it? importajice is clear when one studies a university which 
* - .does not have* such a self perception of such an institutional 

•role. The* important distinction here is the .institutionV self per- ^ 
ception of its role^as an organization. This must be distinguished 
from t^f mere expectation that some of its faculty members 
shouW perform public service, roles, br that individuals on the 
faculty rnay become personally dedicated to helping wiTrh se^ 
lected problems of the society of the university. The absence of 
a self perception of swch an institutional role is especiall)^ <?vi. 
< ^ > dent when the. institution is located in the midst, of a society 
which desperately needs help from its university. There are ob- 
vious illustrations of such universities in^ the inner sections of 
American cities, and in many developing countries. Yet, such 
discussion is not'to ctiticize such universities; but merely to 
state that the design. and implementation of such .a self per-, 
, ceived development organizatipn role represents k very complex, 
.time consumiHg, and financially obligating task for anyniniver- 
~ " sity. Tliere is ample e\perienc0>vt9 show that it just cannot hap- 
pen through good wishes, or Over a short period of 'time, or that 
^uch a role alteration can be.,either designed and implemented, 
or evon maintained without considerable stress with the tradi-^ 
;v,tional independence of thought and action so inherent witliin a 
, university organizational complex. 

(3) The Extension Role of the Land Grant University. 

It is of particular interest that the original Land Grant uni- 
versity concept did not have a separate organization assigned to 
the function of -carrying out the extension and use of knowledge 
role. This was added to the U.S.A. system in 1914 after about a 
half <jentuny pf experience. Yet as one views many action agen- 
cie^in many countries it is clear that fhis "extension and use of 
^ knoWedge role" does not necessarily need to be an organiza- 
tional segment of the Land Grant type university. In* fact, one 
'of the most restricting features of the present Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service is when its^self perception is that it, as an organ- 
' ^ ization, has the responsibility f9r taking its .knowledge and,, 
1 •assistance to the individuals -of the society. The major problems 
of the Cooperative Extension organization seem to arise when- 
working within the confines of such a limited self role percep- 
> tion-it conies into conflict with other organizations. 




There seems na alternative but that the Land Grant concept 
of a knowledge center. has to focus upon the good of the whole 
society: To be; in organizational compfcition with any other or- 
ganization, or^any resource which can achieve development 
goals, is highly inconsistent with its inherent role definition- 
which has to be the development of the total society. ^ 

The problems of the vast successes as weJJ as the frequently^ 
narrow, captured, and segmented self percq)tion of the Coop^ 
•erative Extension Service as a s^ment of the Land Grant Uni- 
' versity points to the prpbability that the^ Extension or Develoj)- 
ment Organization segments of the Land Grant system will in 
the future likely be working mostly with other organizations, 
many of which have the official responsibility for performing 
^ some function for the society. This trend evolves as the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service seenis to move closer to being a Food 
Industry Extension Service. It is possible that some of these 
specialized Extension organizations, like a J'ood Industry Exten- 
sion Service, will continue to be located within the. confines of 
the Land Grant university. On the other hand, considering the 
highly specialized agencies of any modem society, the role of 
the^ primary knowledge center v^ill likely be directed to helping 
the action agencies of the society utilize available knowledge in 
achieving the particular ^development goals in their specialized 
areas. * ^ . - 

What Is the Cooperative Extension Service? . 

While this brief section of the paper is not necessary from 
the viewpoint of the logical development of ideas, it becomes 
important in terms of the audience-the State Directors "of the 
CoOperativ^Spiplxtensron Service.^Jt is evident at this point ifi the 
paper, that there is ^not clarity as to the nature of the develop- 
ment organization segnient of the Land Grant* University. As an 
organization is nothing mor^ than something in the minds of 
people^ the key question is: What is the orAnization of which 
the piembers'of my audience are the State Directors? To whom 
am J addressing my paper? Not to whkt kjfnds of personality , 
types, but rather: Wh&t is the nature of thej[organization which 
t*hey represent? What is it in their own minds? What is it in the 
minds of .those who have a major effect upon the decision leak- 
ing of the Organization? In many respects, observation shows 
that the key question for an Extension Director, is not neces- 
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gorily: What kinds of decisions does he want to make? Rather he 
is faced with the question on many occasions of: WTiat kinds of ^ 
^decisions can he make? 

Where in the society are the locus- points of decision making 
for the Cooperative Extension Service? Are these consistent with 
the fact that thq^ organization is a segment of the Land Grant 
University system? The complexity' of the question is seen in the 
fact that there are so many sudh points. As shown in Chart I, we 
are dealing with a very complex organization. It has a national 
office In the U.S. Department of Agriculture, a state o;'iice in 
each Land Grailt university which receives direct grants of 
funds from state legislatures, and county offices dependent upbn 
grants pf funds from county governments. Its "support" -4ato 
these fund appropriating bodies frequently are highly organized 
and pbw^rfnl special interest groups. Then there are the **three 
anchor points of legitimation" for any organization-in this case 
for each of its tripartite segments-the sources of its inputs, the 
internal decision makers and their norms, and the users of its 
output. 

Since the Federal Extension tService^ is a branch of the U.S. 
Department of Ag]:iculture, its role is fairly clear; that is unless 
one decides to get beyond the scope of the paper and attempt 
to deal with^ the inter-bureau complexities of that organization. 
The foais here>will be upbn the two Igcus points of the^ tri-part ' 
organizations w^ch have a direct relationship to the Land Grant 
university: the state office of the Cooperative Extension^ Service 
and the county, and/or regional offices. Since the state office is a ^ 
direct sub-unit of the Land Grant university administration, and * 
the county office is a "cooperative" unit between tbe University 
and the county govehiment, they are two quite different types of 
organizations, and have to be analyzed separately. Yet, the same 
set of questions can be asked of each: 

(1) Are th^y the education arm of the U.S Pepailment of 
Agriailture, the "adult education knowledge extending" branch 
of the State Land Grant University, or the "developiheDt organi- 
zation" branch of the University? 

(2) Since the state and county offices are conceptually and 
organizationally separable, it is possible to perceive tlfat they 
could have different roles within the university, system. The state 
office, for instance, could relate only to food and fibe|^, while the 
county offix^es could deal with^the broader Land Grant university 
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Vole.There.seems e<'idence that' as yet, no other segment of the 
umversty.has de^ed a workable substitute for the real .access 
which the county Extension office can develop to local social, 
structures. Withjn a broader context, it is conceivable that the 
regional and cpunty offices could be under the jurisdiction of 
the total university, and could become the focal points of the 
other colleges, such .as those dealing with business and industry, 
manpower training "and utilization, and area planning. 

(3) Assuming that under any arangem'ent, there Will belan 
Extension Service" within the College of Agriculture wich 
mauitauis direct relationships with the U.S. Departmeiit of Ag- 
riculture, there stiU are some further questions which need to be 
asked before it is possible to kpow my audience well enough 
to finijh the paper. 

t 

(a) Is the organization the "Food and Rber Production 
Extension Service— that is dealing with any producers who 
till the soil either to make a living or for pleasure, irrespec- 
tive of their relationship to national food and fiber needs? 
Or is it the Plant and Animal Extension Seryice, which 
would broaden its range into ornamental horti'culture, ani- 
mal pet«, etc.? 

(b) Is it the Food and Fiber Industry Extension Service, 
dealing with the production/ processing, distribution, and 

; the using of. food and fiber in the state, nation, and world? 
Here is where -it $eems to be having some of its major suc- 
cesses at the present time. 

(c) Is it the Rural Society Extension Service? Here the 
problem is ftT define .what \s rural society, and how this is 
to be distinguished from urban society. Is the function of 
(he organization, for instance, to continue certain education 

. programs to selected youth and adults, even though it is 
obvious that both the 'society and the social role of the 
traditional programs have undergone major alterations? 
There can be little dispute with the obvious fact that these 
^ progirams bv and large have not mantained a working 
linkage witranew knowledge on either personality social- 
ization or scJcial organization. Also, there would appear to 
be little relationship between the present programs in these 
] areas |and a new Land Grant university program which 
I woul^deal competently with the area of Manpower training , 
and utilization. Evidence does show however, that when"-* 
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the existing persohnel are willing to use the access which 
they liave to local organizations to work out new programs, 
that the present programs can be* transitioned into helping 
localities to use existing knowledge to help solve present 
day problems dealing with the personality socialization, in- 
cluding deviant and problem behavior, of youth and adults. 
The key here, however, is how the state office perceives the 
role of the county extension worker, and how the position 
incumbent perceives his own role? The evidence seems to 
show that role change comes only from alterations in self 
perceptions and not from bureaucratic pressure, even when 
the pressure is cloaked in large programs and under fine 
titles such as program projection. Yet, as many Extension 
administrators have learned from experience, the achieve- 
ment of planned change in such an organi?jation is a com- 
plex phenomenon. 

Function and Organizational Form 
It stands to reason that a farmer does not use a 1914 tractor 
to till his soU, nor does a professional agriculturist crank up his 
1914 automobile for a trip on an express highway. It seems 
equally logical that questions can be raised about the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service as an organizational form which is almost 
.50 years old. 

It seems much more difficult to make even minor changes in 
the organizational forms of a society than to bring about major 
technological revolutions. Yet. a very large amount of research 
on large scale organizations leads to a fairly well established 
body of knowledge about the various dements of such bureau- 
cratic organizations. Since much of the research has be^n done 
on business and industrial concerns, we do not really know how 
much it is possible to generalize from the findings of such "in- 
plant" type of large scale organization research to the *'inter- 
organizationar component of development organizations. Yet 
several conditions seem applicable to all organizations which are 
designed on bureaucratic lines {those which have a hierarchy 
of authority). 

Two findings take on particular rekvance in an consideration 
of how organizations change: 

(1) Organizations are only self perceptions in the minds of 
men. They oan and do change. They can be changed, 
{There is. considerable evidence to show that there 
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• will not likely be "concensus'" in these perceptions be- 

J different "i:elevaDt others" who have the 
'ght to hold opinions about the organiza- 
D affect its decision making. This is th^ 
jch organization conflict), 
o'ds of rapid and extensive social change, 
itions of a society tend to be in a state of 
n lag." They tend to resist change. . . 
iDce to chahge is related to the "problem 
;am7ations. Persons in the older generation 
iking positions of power, and usually are 
ige than youngs people. In fact^ Edwards, 
in studying tl-ie French and the Russian revolutions, includes 
that it takes at least three generations, for a basic change to take 
place in the core organizations of a society. He concludes that* 
the first generation, after the organizations cease to function, has 
personally seen them function, and knows that "prosperity is just 
around the c-orner." The second and third generations ktiow peo- 
ple personally who have seen them funclion well, and somehow 
or other cannot get around to the needed revolutions. After the 
third generation, the organization lag will bkely continue until 
some logical substitute is designed. Edwards concj^u^es, how- 
ever, that ther& are advanced stages, and that a revolution bever 
is prev ented from occurring once it loses the support of the in- 
tellectuals, especially those* of the larger society," 

With the fantastic development of world wide*social chapge, 
and with a very rapid and extensive development of new knowl- 
edge, there probably have beeh few periods in history when so 
many of the organizations of societies eCre so out of date. We 
continue to produce food which cannot be distributed, even 
though people need food. We continue to attempt to maintain 
vast organizational stnictures to 'treat" people in various ad- 
vanced stages of mental and physical ill health, and in deviant 
and problem behav ior, and this at the very point in "history which 
has developed vast new knowledge on prediction, early detec* 
tion, and prevention of many kinds of dysfunctional behavior. 
Tremendous resources go into mtra-orgafiization and inter-or- 
ganiz^tion conflict, none of which are available for achieving 
desired social goals. The U*S. Land Grant Universities proved 

*<Lyford Edwafdi The Natvral HUlory of RevoluUom^ Univcnity of ChiciSb* 
Pr«s, 1927. 
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during the last century that the masses of the society are edu- 
catable and 'will be productive if given the proper assistance and 
incentives, yet. the world seems stuck with the now disproven 
beliefs about the inferiorit>- of certain social classes, races, and 
nationaCHes. Certain "old men and old ideas of yesterday" seem 
to have captured the decision making of today, and jeem deter- 
mined to fulfill the slogan: "Apres Moi, le Deluge" 

After possibly three generations of organizational dysfunction. 
It m^y be that the world now is ready to seriously examine its 
organizSdonal forms, and to re-design them to fit the functions 
of today's societies. In this respect, the role of the social scien- 
tist as well as that 'of the Extension Director is like that of the , 
architect. They can design various hy-pothetical kinds of struct 
tures to perform specified functions, *but the>' cannot make the 
decisions for the society^ as to what the functions should be. The 
decision makers of the society must decide whether th^ function ' 
is to maintain olu organizational forms, or to fight old enemies, 
or whether it is to design the kinds of new organizational forais 
which predictably can help the societies of the world produa* 
and consume the kinds of goods and services they desire. 
, At 'this pomt. It 16 possible to turn to arcliitecture and philoso- 
phy for assistance/ TaylorV observations apply to the organiza- 
tional forms of a societ>' as well as to its buildings: 

•'Consider the building which you occupy, how its degree of ardii- ^ 
tectural excellence is to be judged-It is a contnved artifact, the 
product of an act' of calculation, in which the settled needs of men 
have been anticipated and a parcel of the enviroE&nent shaped to suit 
them. Any piece of architecture-is addressed to a specific human 
function: it is deigned to serve determinate tieeds which men have 
in the pursuit of ends the>' have independently set for themselves. 

-The ends bcmg given, his ^the architects) task is sufficently per- 
formed in providing a space in which these ends are stiffidentiy served 
The form which the space ^^hall take *s required to respect the build- 
ing's, function, ajr house, thtater. or railway station, and not a singly 
*A-ord can be said concerning the excellence of the building except by 
reference to lU function, to that use or purpose for the sake of whidi 
It was contrived. The* serviccableness of any tool is meaJ5ured#by its 
efficieni^Tn enabling men to perform a task, ^ 

-"Men build differently from age to age and society to society, 
not because the notion oi architecture in humartqjlture varies. The>- 
' huild diiFereiilly becauvj their uses and purpo^ are at odds. Every 
hujnan culture builds in indelible egotism to|^t only itself, and as 
it conceives its ta'^ks, so it fashions its toob/**' X. 

»*Jobn P. A. Taylor. Economict end KthUt An E«oy on Vattu Unjnibliibfd ptpn.' 
1962 
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So, while the Cooperative Extension Service was a most en- 
genious organizational f^tm to serve the needs of one genera- 
tion, serious questions can be raised about the ability of its 
present form to' meet the needs of a new interdependent society 
which needs to use new knowledge to find solutions to new 
problems and to m^eet new conditions. A world-wide movement 
seems to have captured the in/agination of the masses/ whether 
the>' be in the now newly developing countries or in the inner 
sections of cities or in the rural regions in the United States 
which have become by.passed by oational economic develop- 
• ments This "xising level of expectaUons" seems to indicate that 
many peoples' want to avoid ill-health, war, and preventable 
pain, and th^y want at least a minimum of essential services. 
They want all these in manners consistent whth human dignity 
«tnd with the maintenance of at least the core values of the tradi- 
tional patteip^; of their societ!e>; For many people, the achie\'e- 
ment of these goals is more important than the sheer, mainte- 
uancf of the organizational forms of an earlier generation. Hence;- 
It seems p!aii>ible that the social scientist as well as tlie admixes-' 
trator of de\elopment organization^ can hegm to thmk of design- 
ing the kinds of organization stnictures which^ will maximize 
the potential of any^ society' in acliieving its development goals. 
The main guide line in constructing such forms can be found in 
^ the famous principle from the famed architect, Louis Sullivan- 
Form Follows Function. 

The Future ^'Function" of the Lai>d Grant University 
as a Development Organizatitm 
If tlie* Junction of the Land Grant University as a develop- 
ment organization is to help' its society maximize the utiliza- 
tion of available human and material resources, then it js possible 
to delimit its scope ^vithin the confines of modem society. By 
definiHon, it seems very difficult to. limit this function td pro'- 
viding services to the rural or other segments of the society 
which at one time were the majority segment of a rural nation. 
Also, anyone who has been around the service function of the 
Land Grant Universities during the last few decades has ex- 
• perienced the kinds of requests from the other segments of the 
society (social welfare,, religious, health, business, 'ttansporta- 
tion, labor and other organizations ) for the kinds of knowledge 
role assistance which have been so successful in agriculture. But 
m * \ 



with Its present or^nizabon structure, the s>^tem seems to listen 
to such requ^ but remains impotent, except as individuaU 
attempt to perform such roles for the organization 

To make the decision about its future^fimctidn wcxuld seem to 
be one of the ke\ problems facing the Land Grant Universities 
The d^-n'amic^ of the msbtutions today probablv are a conse- 
quence.^of the fact that they did at one time have a clear s^t 
of gQals. Theu- internal and external conflicts amd power battles 
and their turning to the use of public relations technique and to 
the huge pubLc ^spectaoalars of athilebc orgiet may be indica- 
tive ot aA organizational c-omplex in diflBcult>' because it has 
failed to keep up with the changes of a re%olutionar>' societ>'. 
Any organization v^hich permits itself to get into a state of con- 
fused or unclear goals is one which is facing basic difficulty, 
conflict, and failure to achie%e goals deemed worthy by either 
itself or its societ\. The c^ter of knowledge for a societ>' may 
be able to fool its public about its, confusion, at least for some 
brief time, but is too mtelligent to fool itself. Also, over a 
period of time, a confused organization is likely to nroduce, 
attract, and hold confused personnel, and will likely^destroy, 
reject, oad lose competent people who v^ant to dedicate their 
fives to the great needs and goals of their societies. It is difficult 
to perceive ho^^ real men of knowledge can get dedicated to 
'pawer battles and lost causes. 

' A plausible psedictive 'model seems * logical for large scale 
organizations, especially the kimk. which have sub-units with 
theii' own goals which can be fairly independent from those of 
the total organisation. .An automobile jjrodiiCtidn organization 
has a ^common end product and it is difficult for any subsection 
to detach its function from the goal of the total unit. A universit)- 
however, seems like such a different kind of organization. The 
vinous sub-units of the orgknization (Colleges, Departments, as 
well aS' the Extension organizations) appear to act as if they 
have a more primary interest in achieving their own sub-unit 
goals thaq those of the total organization. Also, some scholars 
and Extension Specialists have very important linkages to their 
national professional associations, and sometimes the goal of 
mamtainmg status with these seems to take on greater impor- 
tance than achieving the goals of the total organization. In fact, 
considenng the deep investment .which the different major sub- 
segments nf a Land Grant university has through the affairs of 
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the respective Colleges, ft is understandable bow major power 
battles develop uithia and behveen these sub-units.'* 

An hypothesis evolves then as a logical model for predjctmg 
the^ actions of the College and other sub-units of the 'Land Grant 
Lnlv»ersjty. It would seem to be to the advantage of certain 
colleges, at least within the present context of fund allocabon, 
to attempt to prevent the total university from setting total sys- 
tem goals, especially if these m anv^v^av will interfere with the 

-/i^ Mot^ -The Pr^:^ of U^tnhjp the V^-.enitv ^ Bta«s o( 

z^idtMij. P^^^ aad Strs-xK, Oh^ Stale Urui^rr^. 2961 
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todependent goals of the respective colleges. Hence, it would 
seem to be to the advantage of the colleges to have a top ad- 
mmistrator who is "on tlieir side of the power struggle" or at 
least neutral. If neither of these is feasible, then it would seem 
to the advantage of the respective colleges to have a figurehead 
President, one who will make £ne public pronouncennents, but 
who w'iU not have either the personal or organizational powder to 
superc^e the power linkages which tlie respective colleges are 
able to build into the societ) to affect either theur funds or their 
functions. 

• f 

Yet, inherent within the Land Grant Concept would seem to* 
the mandate thatihese decisions will have to be made within 
Confines of the needs of the present and future society- which 
to serve. Hence, even though such a generalization seems to 
ly to the teaching function as well as to the development 
(Jrganization function of the Land Grant Universitv', the concen- 
tration of this paper will be upon the latter. 

What is the "societv" of the Land Grant institution, that for 
which they supposedly are the People^* Uriiversities? There 
seems little alternative but that the chief concerns, of the society 
of this jvstem, that for which the architects must design the 
organizabonal forms, has to include the world role of the United 
States of .\merica in this generation. Jn a manner unique to the 
history of any nabon, the goals which the problems of the world 
have thrust upon this generation are to use our material and 
human resources to hc*lp the nfitipns of the world achieve their 
development goals. To succeed is to fulfilf the great dream of 
the heritage of the nation. To fail, is to ctjurt national disaster,.^, 
and to sacrifice w orld leadership. The unique irony of such goals 
for the Cooperative Extension Serv ice is that agricultural tech- 
nology is the keystone of world development problems. 

With this then, it L> possible to turn to the task of delimiting 
what IS mandatorially implicft witliin the ct>ncept "development** 
for any geographic area of the world. The peripherv of what is 
mandatory is .prescribed not by what the decision makers of the 
generation may wa»^t to do, but rather by the requirements of ^ 
the state of modern knowledge. This will change in the future, 
and a *1aiowledge center type of development organization** in 
4 very real way must organize to utilize knowledge which does 
not .yet exist. Yet, within the realm of knowledge on how organ- 
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izations can utilize *'citi2en d>Tiamici>" to help a society achieve 
development goals, Chart II presents the core areas of '^func- 
tion" which now almost by definition beci^me the goals of the 
traditional Land Grant concept. It classifies citizen dynamics 
into three interdependent areas: production and vdistribution of 
material goods, manpower training and utilization, and geo- 
graphic area development. It predicts that the citizens of a na- 
tion \vill dedicate their loyalties to such areas as these, and that 
the ^'development organizations** of a society can strengthen and 
utilize citizen interest in these areas to help them achieve de- 
velopment goals. 

Organizational Form Necessary to Achieve the 
Tutnre "Function" of the Land Grant University 
as a Development Organization 

Ideally, the paper needs to stop at this point for discussion 
and decisions from the administrators and key public leaders 
who have the responsibility for the Land Grant institutions. In 
one role, the architect of new organization forms has no right to 
enter the decision making arena, and to attempt to affect the 
decisions of the system. On the other hand, one who has been 
associated with the Land Grant system fur more than two dec- 
-^ides as an analyst at county, stale, and national levels, may 
know enough about the systein and its values and problems to 
continue into the design of sojne logical change models. Two 
specific hypothetical change models for the Land Grant 
System as Knowledge Center Development Organization will 
be presented. 

While some of the theoretical principles guiding the construc- 
tion of these change models and their pr^entation to this audi- 
ence ^vi!! be presented in the appendix section of the paper. It 
seems necessary to discuss the objectives and the procedure at 
this pomt. The procefjure is based upon experiences and knowl- 
edge gained from ^rvm^^^for sever|il >ears in an analysis and 
consultation position in which n>e. Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice has been one of the developmfe^y organization "cases" for 
study. From this it now seems plaii^iWe to try a projective 
.method in designing and testing specific change models both as 
to legitimacy and acceptance as well as rejechon. These need to 
be tested at different locus points within the legitimate order of 
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thte organization, -especially at' all of its three major anchor points, 
of legitimation. Up to this pofnt-in research on organizations, 
nofi'direciive methods of interviewing have been used as a means 
of testing the legitimacy of change models. Certain experimental 
models have been designed and tested, especially at county 
levels. Some progress has been made on the design of objective 
research methods in vvhi(?h hopefully it will be possible to meas- 
ure the consequences of selected predictive models with 
statistical methods. For the occasion of this pap^dr, however, 
^d for these change models, the projective method seems most 
appropriate. 

In this procedure, ^d through the means of presenting this 
paper to this audience, potential change models are being de- 
liberately **projectecr into certain key points of the Land Grant 
development organization system (The State Extension Direc- 
tors). The fit^t objective is to measure their responses on a con- 
tinuum from acceptance to rejection. The second fs to determine 
the frame, df reference within which they have responded, and 
to be able to explain the responses with some kind of logical 
order. Eventuall/, it should be possible to work out revisions of 
these as well as other change, models and have them (1) so de- 
signed, and (2) ^o initiated into the total systeni, that (3) they 
will have the maximum of .predictability for support, and th6 
minimum for opposition, >from the total "anchor points of legiti- 
ma'tion"* at the key locus points of decision making for the Land 
Grant system. A key objective will be to avo^d a "dedicated dp^ 
position which will organize to oppose these or other proposed 
changes. Research' findings 'show that when individuals become 
personally committed to opposition, they frequently can activate 
elements of the total system which other>vise would be either 
supportative or at least neutral. 

In genera], recent research on public responses to different 
types of development organization planning shows more favor- 
able response frofn both the public atid from members of the 
organizations to t>pes of proposals based on a realistic appraisal 
of existing needs and knowledge; A generation of experience 
shows .that development goals will not likely be achieved with a 
mere continuation of the present organizations of a society, most 
of which have been designed for a former era. There appears to 
be a predictably favorable response to the kinds of logically de- 
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signed proposals wliicli face the future of the good of the 
"whole" honestly and courageously, rather than to types which 
propose that entrenched sub-groups continue to fight each other 
over issues which pertain to aciiieving their own limited, ends, 
frequently at thie expense of de\'elopme^nt goals. Hence, the two 
specific change modejs presented here are designed deliberately 
on the logical construct tl>at the' Land Grarit University is the 
logical Knowledge Cent(^ De\'elopment Organization for each 
state and for *t?ie'^nit^d States as a whole, and that the most 
vital concerns ^ tfc^ natiorTin the coming deciides are to help 
the rest of the ^^forad learn how to produce and distribute the 
goocis and J^ervict^ needed by their peoples. 

Change Modpl Nunpber One: 

Within this context, it is possible to design Chart^lll as one* 
way in which the Land Grant University can be organized to 
achieve the development functions of the whole of its state '(that 
is in all "areas," geographic and othpr), and to do this consistent 
with: (1) the demands of knowledge competency and how the 
whole of ''development" can be classified according to its logical 
component parts, (2) the needs of the total geogr.aphic areas 
(each State) for which the Land Grant University is the gener- 
>[Jist knowledge center development organization, and (3) the 
existing, self perception and norms of the Land Grant universi- 
ties as organizations. Within this context. Chart III should be 
self explanator)', at least to the audience for which the paper is 
intended. 

Change Model Number Two: Centers for the Study, of Develop- 
ment Organizations. 

It seems an obvious fact that modern knowledge' is too vast 
and is changing too rapidly for any one university to have com- 
petency in all areas of knowledge) There is the problcnr of the 
total scope of knowledge, as well as the practical ope of the 
"problem of generations" in any organization. Really competent 
knowledge centers will likely develop at institutions where there 
has be^n a break-through in .specified areas of knowledge-^and 
these may not be at the same institutions where an older genera- 
tion in tfie field has become fixed within.an outmoded fr<ime of 
reference. It is a common feature of the folklofe of universities 
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that some universities 'are strdng in same areas, and that the 
others will follow them for cx)mpetency, employ their graduate 
students, etc. The suggestion here is that realistic development 
planning will take such facts of life into" account. 

It seems plausible that certain national an(i international "risk*' 
funds could be utilized to strengthen certam universities which 
either already are highly competent or are about to malce a 
knowledge break-through in selected areas of \itdl concern to 
national and international de\elppmcnt. ^he important point is 
the last one — that the test of decisions>:«of where to allocate the 
risk'fuhds should be the public need for national de\elopment. 
This is not to say that the Land Grant university system should 

^ \yant to allocate all it$ risk fund eggs into only a few baskets, but 
tliat^ there can logically be some alternati\e to cjlistributing JflJ. 
thi eggs into 50 state baskets accor^ding to'some uniform popula- 
tion formula. The National Science Foundation and the National 
Institutes of Health already are performing such roles within the 

/ scope (Jf their area.s.** " ^ * ^ 

If the Land Grant university system were to tak*e its national 
peoples' university role seriously, it, would be giving core imel- 
lectual leadership to 'such national' and fntemational develop- 
ment planning.* Such leadership, Jio\ve\ er, would require some 
kind of national knowledge centers, something clearly beyond 
the scope of any of th6 present associations of the respective 
state universities. Business and industry seem to ha\e taken this 
kind of planning'^ver)' seriously. One source states' that about 
S'billion^dollars annually are invested. in research, and states" the 
general premise that it takes about ''seven years for an idea to 
move from the test tube to the tank car."*^ 

Cc'rtain kinds of Knowledge Centers woulcj appear to be the 
most feasible means of achieving such goals. As ^u^i Centers- 
would ^need laboratory, research, as v\ell as" basic theoretical 
knowledge components, the Land Grant Universities, with their w 
action programs, are the most logical sponsors and hosts. Tliese 
institutions already have the fiekl staff which is competent to 
conduct experimental programs. AKo. tlie.se universities have 

'♦See for instance. Retqprch GranU Index. Fiscal Year I9G1. US. Department of 
fiealth. Education, and* WelfTn^e. Public Health Service. Bcthcsda, .Vfaryland,^ National 
Institutes of Health. * " - 

"See. Maurice Holland. Manngcment'i Stake in RcsCarcfi, New York, Harper arid 
Bros. 1958. 
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subject-matter competency m the \\ide-\anety of fields related 
to development planning. 

^,It is likely that two typt*s of centers may fuYiction better if. 

' organised on*"coordinate" levels within the university adminis- 
tration. What might be called "Operational Centers" (or the 
operational segments of larger Centers) could be administered 
by the 'Extension segments of the university. The more' *,*Basic 
Knowledge" Centers might better be administratively under a 
Dean of Social Science. There seems to be considerable evidence 
that s'beial scientists tend to lose their creativity and productiv- 
it) when t\u:y are located administratively under action oriented 
adn^inistrators, or under any organizational arrangement other 
than those with a prOnary subject matter orientation. The pri- 
mar>- goal, however, is not 'to draw harcl and fast bufeaqcratic 
lines, the kinds which lead to'^uilding (ron curtains or- to con- 
flict. Rather, in ord^r, for such teovvledge centers to be success- 
ful, they must bring together the mar>y di(erse disciplines which 

.inherently iire related to the sviccessful achievement of develop- 
ment goals. Some such Centers , might have a particular focus, 
such as tin Inner City Development ^Service, the Great Lake^ 
Cut-Over Region, l^he. Appalachian Plateau, rural or urban 're- 

'gions, health, religiousworganizat^ons, or a whole nation. , 

^V'hile'the ;^cial scientists have been reluctant to take firm po- 
sitions about the possible roles of their disciplines in develop-, 
ment planning, it seems obvious tliat they' now knowledge-wise 
are prepared to,m^ke major contributions. Tvv^o areas of knowl- 
edge arc? sufficiently dfeveloped to justify 'major funds for experi- 
mentation, research, and*" consultation roles. Tl)ese*are; (1) social 
organization ( including »large scale organizations, small group, 
kinship, and others), and (2) personality s^^pialization. ' , 

Without getting into the details, the ^•justification 'for such a 

rt;eommendiition is that these subject matter arecis are 'inherent. 

segments of development programs. Whenever any nation de- 

udt\ lo sponsor any dcHelopment program, it alv>ays utilizes a" 

formal Inireaucratie organization to achieve its. go^ils. At the 
y , , 

There sccm^ to be a potentially unique role' which colleges sponsored by religious 
urbanization^ in devcropinj{ countries can pcrfurm^in helping the aKcnaes of a nation 
conduct self studies in vllla{(^» inner cilies, and other are^. In these» it £s possjible 
for Ihe colleges of various relictions lo "enter the nexus points'* between bureaucrj^c 
org;lntzations, and provide a "leaven i/i the !oaf" role to providing basic jci^owledge' 
assistance to agencies' responsible for nalional development programs. Sec, Christopher 
Sower. Working Papers on National Development* in Ceylon. Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1962. ' ' , 
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same lime, it appears obvious that the variables of 'organization 
conflict, ^personnel incentive, and failure as well as success in 
Ngoal achievement are the consequences of organization variables, 
many of ^ which are classifiable, explainable, and predictable. At 
the same time, most if not all development programs deal with 
personality change, and the linkage relationships between per- 
sonality and social s>stem variables. Knowledge in many of these 
areas is developed to a fairl> sophisticated Jev el of classification, 
explanation, and prediction. As an illustration, there is evidence 
to indicate that persons >vho are classifiable as entreprenurial- 
management minds are more likely to be ablt to manage the 
agricultural and other production processes than personaJities 
classifiable as either traditionalist-peasant minds, or day laborer 
minds. Also, incentive and productivity are a consequence of 
how individuals are related to a v ariety^f types of social sv stems. 

It i^ proposed, then, that Centers for The Study of Develop- 
ment Organizatiorvs could bring the best from the social sciences 
to focus upon the problems of world development, and especially 
upon the problems of how to organize to achieve development 
goals. They could design and help conduct basic research 
throughout the world, and could begin to provide the knowledge 
base for the organizational components of development pro- 
grams. The charge that such Centers will be too costly can b^ 
* answered with a counter question: What does it now cost the 
societies of the vvorld to continue programs which are outmoded 
in terms of present day conditions or existing knowledge? The 
Centers probably could move with considerable*speed in helping 
the tlecision makers of societies find substitutes for e.\isting agen- 
cies, and could bring the now considerable body of knowledge 
on organization change to Bear upon the problem of how to 
alter agencies to achieve development goals more predictably. 

It seems important that such knowledge centerV need to be 
officially sponsored by both their host universities as well as by 
;iuch external organizations as fehe government of states or na- 
tions, The^L-and Grant, College Association, The United Nations,* 
etc. Tlie sponsorship withirfthe universities should be associated 
with regiona^ ty^pe laboratory situations. In fact, there would 
seem to be no inherent reason why such Centers could not be a 
joint function of two or more universities, especially vyhere each 
is located in different types of -regions. For instance, a state uni- 




versity and one with primarily a city orientation .could join 
.forces, as Could two or inore state -universitfes located in differ- 
ent type regional settings. » ^ " ' 

Izitenully, siitli Centers should be sponsored b> the different 
segments of-, the hast uni\ersities in such a way <is to maximize 
the creati\e and dedicated invoKement qf tlie faculty, and of the 
existing "extending" functions of the institution, some of which 
now are in organizational contest. Using Michigan State ^Uni\ er- 
sit>' 'as an example, suchTlenters should ha\e spoo^orsliip of The 
College of Social Science, The Cooperative Ex^ensi^.Service, ^ 
The OfBce of International Programs, The College of Education, 
The College df Home Ec?onomics, The College of B?jsmess and 
Public Service, The College of .Agriculture, and the Contiftwjng 
Ediicatioa Service. 

* ^ > 

A final hypothesis seems in order, y the present Lane} Grant 
universities and the Cooperative Extension Sefvice will take. the 
leadership in designing new means for achieving de\eiopment 
goals, the other agencies and decision makers of the society will 
follow. 'If, on the other hand, tliey oppose the national govern- 
ment and others in innovation to m§et new conditions, they will 
ibe by-passed as effecti\'€ instruments of social change and plan- 
ning. Yet, as there seems no alte]^nati\ e to some kind of a knowl- 
edge cepter role in effective planning to achieve deyelopjnent 
goals> the Land Gjrant universities are the most logical institu- . 
tions of this era to take such leadership. If they fail, substitute 
'institutions wil^likdy be designed. . - " 

poo" 

I would like to express my appreciation to Dr Noel P. Ralston, Dr. John 
a.' Taylor,^ and Robert C. Anderson forjtading and crilicizihg ^the first 
drtift of the paper.* Cven though the author takes complcfe responsibility 
fof th'* content.'*, their axcdirnt cfjntrihution> ha\c'b|pcn uM?d and into- 
'grated into ihis draft/ • ^ - 

- APPENDIX ' 
^ Selected PrinoipJes About Development Organizations 

There are .two distinguishable but interrelated sets of prin- : 
ciples about dev^elopment organisations. Tht first pertains to the 
fact that they usually an& large scale organizations,' and contain 
many similarities to other types,- such as business and industrial, 
about which so much of the literature pertairis., In this respect, 
the managers must deal with many of the "in-plant" types of^* 
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management problems common to any organisation.^ The sec- 
ond set of principles pertains? to ohe of th^ characterizing.fea- 
tures o£ a development organization, namely the multiplicity of 
relationships to other social structures necessary to achieving.its 
goals. U'hile all large organizations maintam e.xtensive e.\ternal 
relationship^, their linkages are not so crucial and all pervasi\e 
as with development organizations. 

It would- seem important for the managers of de\elopn>ent 
organization^ to use extreme caution in utilizing principles de- 
veloped from research in industry* or other types of organiza- 
tions. In order to be successful, a development organization must 
establish and. maintain, many hundreds of linkages with a large 
number*of other social organizations— with other agencies, with 
comrtiunitv', producer, processor^^ and disl^ulor grpups, and- 
With families, youth, and other community regional groups. 
"In order to be successful, the "linkage" perso&el, ^vho maintain 
'an ongoing contact with these multiplicity %i ^oups* must be 

f)ercei\ed by them as acceptable to them, intelested in their wel- 
cjjre, able, to help them achiG^e their goals^ta Their primary 
success comes not frorn being at the end point of a chairi of 
command in a large bureaucratic organization, But rather in how 
they link to, their recipient **50cial organizati&n." Tfieir success 
is related to their ability to "gain access to" the, recipient social 
organization, and not that of being able to respond to the com- 
mands of bureaucratic superiors. By definition^then, it seems a 
plausible working hypothesis ^that the management principles for 
development organizations may be different fem those of others 
whose, go^ls are. to turn out a more conimon 'end product. 

This difference presents a dilemmoJ^that^lJfiere are as yet no 
generalizing \vork> pertaining tiT^evelopment^rganization prin- 
ciples. Jn view of mis problem^, it se§ms important to include 
tji^s Appendix section as an' integral part of the paper. While it 
\^ not attempt to be all-inclusive, there are certain principles 
which are fundamental io the paper^ and need documentation.* 

* Sec for in5tanc(?, tbif following ccncralizinj: works JamM C. .March and Herbert A. 
Simon. Orfiantzatumi New York. John Wiley and Sons. 1959, Kenneth E. Bouldmg. 
The Organiz/itional Re^oitnion. Sew York, Harper and Bros , 1953, .Mason Hiire, 
Editor. Modern Orsuinizatton Theory. New York. John Wfley and Sons, 1959. Anutai 
Etzioni. jComViex Orf^/anizations. New lork. Holt, Rmchart. and Winston. 1981, Peter 
Nf. Blau and W. Richard Scott. Formal Oriianizatlons. San Franctico. Chandler Pub- 
lishini; Co., 1962, Victor A. Thonfpion- Modcrh Organization. Sew York. Alfred A. 
Knopf, • * ' * 

* The following references contain srCTents of the pnnciples, hut none perform the 
• needed i^eneratizinK tlsk. Edward H. SpiAr. Ifuman Problcmi in Technolosicol Change. 

New York, Ruucll Sage Fotindation. 1952, Phfllip SeUnick The Orftanizationat 
Wmfxm. New York, ,McCraw HUl Book Co., 19^2, Philhp Selznick. TV A and the- 
Crawooit, Berkeley, Unfvcrsitv of California Press, 1933, Charles M. Hardin, The 
PolUict ojf A$ricultvrei SoC Comeriatmn and the Struanfc for Poicer in Hural America 
Glencoe, Illinois, The Fr*t Press, 1952, p. 19, Charles P. Loomis. Sochi Svsiems. 
New York. D. Van Nostrand Co . I960. Charles P. Loomb and J. A. Beetle. Rural 
Social Syttems, New York. Prentice Hall. 1950, Paul A. .Mfller. CoMmunity Health 
Action. Eas< Lansing, .Michigan State University Press. 1953. Christopher Sower. John 
(follandfl Kenneth Tiedke.' und Walter Fjjeeman. Community Incoltement. Glencoe. 
Illinois. The Free Press, 1957, Christopher sower. F.xirmal Development Organizations 
and the l^ality* €ast Lanstns,* .Micnigan State University, 1959 (MimeoKraph«l). 
Also. The Rolcf of Orzanlzattom In Achieting theCoaU of Planned Change^ 1961, 
Also. "Dcslgnrnd ARemry Coordination To Deal Wi:n the Earlj; Stages of the DevjanCv 
Cycle. Tbo Case of Alcoholism." South Dakota Journal of Medtdne and Pharmacv* 
Sioux Falls, Vol. Xm, No. 12, pp. 59&<008 and 615, 1960. 
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Principles of Interorganizational Relationships 
and Management 

(A) The Involvement Processes in Planned Social Action 

Research on how organizations form coalitions to achieve 
goals which are definable as {(g the public good show the im- 
portance of tvvo elements in brmging groups to the point where 
they ore wjllin^ to circumscribe their, own interests to those of 
the public goals. The^first is a positive identification with the 
\ommunit\' of common interests*' which is inherent in any *'area 
of interdependence" which is able to organize to achieve com- 
mon goals definable as for **good of tHe community.'' Here the 
va^t amount of research on tne geographic community shows a 
widespread phenomenon in many nations, namely that there is 
what can be called a "fund or reservoir of goodwill"* for the 
community and for the nation. It is predictable that af least 
sume residents of most communities and nations will have some 
ositive sentiments about the place where they live. It can be 
ypoth^sized, in fact, that either an actual or potential "fund of 
goudwiir exists for many "areas'* of interdependence, whetlier 
these be wor4c ^oups, regions, or others with common or inter- 
related concerns. These, in order to gain some consistency with 
community theory, might be labelea the "community of inter- 
ests" for an "area of interdependence." Within this kind of 
framework it now is possiUe to separate theoretically the con- 
cepts community, community of interests,^ and community de- 
velopment from tlie restrictive* scope of their traditional geo- 
'grapnic confines^ of the early 'American neighborhood and 
community. < 

The second major problem of inter-group involvement is how 
groups within an area of interdependence act to achieve com- 
mon goals, deemed desirable for the good of the whole as well 
as for the good of the individual members of the whole. Miller's 
study provides an excellent case illustration.^ He' studied how 
over 200 U.S. communities made the decision to build hospitals, 
and how to raise the funds to finance the projects. The com- 
munit>' hospital is a good illustration because it almost always is 
a project which is definable as for the actual 6v potential good 
of the whole community as >vell ks for each and every member, 
both in the present and in the future. It is almost impossible 
for any member of the community to deny this inherent charac- 
ter of a hospital projects 

The research showed several findings: (IJ that effective work- 
ing relationships to achieve a common goaf cc»ild be established 
even between groups which had been in traditional conflict^, 
(2) that "coordinate" relationships based on common consent be* 
tween groups located in equal positions of the community status 
order frequently were more successful in achieving a common 

^Pau! A Millrr. Commttntty Health Action Ea<t Lansing. Michijjan State 'Univtrstty 
PreM. J953. 
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goal than those designed on subordinate-superordinate basis 
within the hierarchy of bureaucratic organizations, (3) that the 
• way m which the inihation process was first organized and the 
project first presented to the pubhc is an important vaTiable in 
predicting the acceptance, neutralit>% or opposition of different 
segments of the **relevant order" of the action process, and in 
predicting whether the project ever became officially inaugu- 
rated, or if so was successful. If the initiation process became 
perceived as "captured" by one segment of the community for 
its own benefit, there were then legitimate bases for opposition 
to form to prevent one segment of the whole from using a proj- 
ect important for the "whole" to enhance its own advantages, 
especially status-wise. Successful hospital projects usually had a 
careful balance in their sponsorship between newcomers and 
oldtimers, high and low status, young and old, etc. 

The Action Processes; In a related work. Sower and his col- 
leagues designed the models of how an action process is "man- 
aged" throu^ a complex of organizations which are within its " 
"relevant order."^ While the actual model as w ell as the research 
design and book within which it was developed were labeled 
"community action," in reality the action being analyzed was 
that primarily of county organizations, including a county health 
council and the county Extension Office. It seems plausible, in 
reviewing the work, that both the process as well as the book ' 
could well have been labeled "Inter-Organization Involvement" 
just as appropriately as to have been restricted only to 
the area of community. Within this context, it seems plausible to 
hypothesize that the model likely is applicable to any instance 
in which an action process is initiated into any complex of two 
or more organizations, especially when the action pertains to 
achieving goals^ which can be classified as "public goals" kinds 
of issues\ As shown in Chart 1-A there ar^ certain stages in an » 
action process (recognizing that each does not necessarily follow 
the neat time ordering which the logic of the model might 
imply). 

While a more detailed attempt has been made elsewhere to 
apply the moj3el to a development-type case {statewide economic 
development), a summary here will show its general applicabil- 
ity to the inter-organization^l processes involved in any kind of 
development planning and action*' 

The following represents an attempt to provide a brief e.x- 
planation for the model (Chart 1-A) and show how it is appli- 

♦Chiljtophcr Sower, John Hollaod, Kenneth Ticdke, and Waller Freeman, op. cH., 
p.' 317. 

^Chriitopher Sower. Robert Hanion, David W«tby, and Norbcrt Wiley. Hishvocy 
Change and Locality Changt, Bat Lin* Stvdict, Chapter VIII, 'The Rclatlonihfpt 
Between Inter'OrsanizationjI Coalitions and Achieving the Coals of Planned Cbantre. 
A Tliecrctical Statement." Michigan SUle University, 19B1. 
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cable to understanding and explaining the kinds, of decision 
making contained in the inter-organizaUonal relationships of 
any development planning process. (The next section will show 
several ways in which it can be put to practical use). 

- (1) Starting at the top of the model, it can be seen thst any proposed 
development-type action must logically evolve from s>inbob and sentmients 
appropruite to the society (existing soaal structure) within which it is being 
proposed. It needs to be sponsored by organizabons m the "legitimate 
order for that particular proposal. (The ^'legitimate order" can be defined 
as including all groups or mdividuals who have the socially defined nght 
to be involved m the action. One test of such membership for instance 
is whether they will go into opposition if they are ignored, not consulted, 
or not involved?). 

(2) The second step, the convergence of interest, takes on a special mean- 
mg here in that it implies a convergence upon the acceptance of a com- 
mon group goal, or charter. The research shows that different organizations 
can accept the same goal for quite different reasons. For instance the 
County Health Department justified partiapaUng m a health survey be- 
cause It want«l to dist;pver w^ays of providing better health services. On 
the other hand, the Coilnty Medical Society justified the goal m order to 
ptevcnt the ^further spread of socialized medicme (more pubhc health 
semces). A "deal" would be an uistance where two or more organizations 
arrived at a specific agreement on a common goal. 

(3) The establishment of the initiating Set is the next step. In practical 
terms however this must follow the determination of which groilps com- 
pose the legitimate order for the action. This mvolves the designing of 
specific detailed proposals leading to the "justification of the Charter." 
(The term charter, has been borrowed from anthropology to designate the 
group goal as distmguished from the goab of the members of the group). . 
As mentioned above the research findmgs on commumty acton show how* 
different members of the sponsonng set can justify the group goals for 
quite different or even opposing reasons. The important test hpwevcr, is not 
how each group justifies the goal, but whether or not it does, and whether 
Jt then decides to join in -the sponsorship for the action. An important goal 
m the action process is to conduct negoUations to determine how to alter 
and re-define the charter so as to involve the maximum proportion of the 
legitimate order which can justify, legitimize, and hence sponsor and 
support. 

j:^ading to the left of the center block in the model, we have developed 
the explanation of hovy public opinion can be either supportive of the 
action because of sentiment of good will for the whole, can be indifferent 
or variable, or can be opposed. At' the right from the center" block of the 
model, we have tried to diagram first how legitimate access is gained to 
different organizations in the legitimate order, wfiether by tangential mem- 
bership in different organizations, personal channels, justification based on 
logiKU ^reasoning, or by some other kind of general appeals. The groups 
in the legitimate order have next been classified *as either approving, spon- 
soring, neutral, or opposing. (If the opDo<;ition U nqt contained at this 
point in the process, the action comes to a halt. ) 

(4) Finally, after the decision is made to execufo the action, it is neces- 
sary to obtain the necessary facilities for carrying it out. For state eco- 
nomic development, this would mean new organizations, funds, coopera- 
Hon from other croups etc. In the community action studied from which 
the model was developed, it meant' the involvement of 700 voluntary worfc- 
crs ip the county This was accomplished through the processes designated 
under the recruitment process. 
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The overall application of the action model can be summa- 
rised as including the following stages. 

1 Rewgnition of a problem and dctermming achievable 
goals. 

2. Convergence of interest, 

3. The letting and justificaUon of group goals. 

4. Determination of the legitimate orcfer. 

5. LegitimatiDD and jponsorenip by a suflBcient proportion 
of the relevan't members of the legitimate order to com- 
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mit it to support of the action, including the containment 
' . of opposition. 

6. Establishment of an execution set and mobilization of ^the 
necessary resources. 

7. Fulfillment of the charter (group goal). 

Fx;om this reasoning, then, it appears logical to develop an- 
other predictive model. It may by now state the obvious, but 
essentially it oredicts that action nhich invol\es and activates its 
legitimate order in appro\al and sponsorship will be achieved. 

Model Showing the Relationship Between the Involvement of the 
Legitimate Order and the Achievement of the Acdon Goals 



Action Process Wiil 
Be Complei€<i and 
and Goals Will 
Be Achieved 



Action Process Will 
Not Be Completed 
and Goals Will Not 
Be Achieved 



Legitimate Order of the Action 
Process Adequately Involved 
and Activated...... . . 

Le^timate Order of the Action 
Process Not Adequatdy In- 
v'olved and Activated .... 



Predicted 



Predicted 



There is one final necessary element of the process. While the 
above model attempts to determine the positions and processes, 
there is something else which is necessary before the organiza- 
tional machinery is able to move. This pertains to the problem* 
of motivation. Indi\iduals and organizations must commit them- 
selves to making this or any other action^ process move from its 
beginning to its end. The community action research shows 
clearly that when indi\1duals and organizations get fully com- 
mitted to such action, they then put in the necessary effort to 
see it through to completion. While some such "movers of ac- ' 
tion" will develop from the fact that the persons occupy posi- 
tions within organizations, there would appear to be few substi- 
tutes for personal dedication which derives from the fund of 
good will for community. Within this context, individuals and 
groups literally succeed when the action process succeeds, ^nd ^ 
have a sense of failure when the action fails. This seems to be - 
an important core element of such action processes. Miller adds 
one final element. 

"Wlien men of skill carried out the decision roaklng fnnction 
the organ izabon of the people at large was more extensive .* .* ! 
The implications may suggest . . . that m the details of decision mak- 
ing and community problem solving, the patterning of office and 
skill are not to be overlooked."* 

•Paol Mffler, op. cU., pp. 161-162. 
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Application of the Inter-organization Action Model to « 
Practical Problems 

It is possible at this ppintto iise the general theoretical model 
presented in the last section to show how using a good theory 
frequently is the most effective way to approach the solution of 
* a practical problem. This will be illustrated with four points iti 
the inter-organization action proems which often result in com- 
plications fox persons who are attempting to achieve "publie' 
good'* kii^ of goals. (While it is hkely that the model and the 
principled ^pply also to the intra-organizational action process 
as well *as to types of action dealing with more private goals, 
*the research tests to date have been limited to the achievement 
of such "public goals'* as are inherent withuisdevelopment-type 
planning and action). The four illustratioos vvHl be the impor- 
tance of the initiation process, the role ofldedic^^d opposition, 
the role of objective standards in setting goals aljd preventing 
inter-group conflict and the role of inter-per5onal\;e1ah'onships 
in inter-organizational coope ratio n^ Even though these have 
^been mentioned in the paper, it seems appropriate" to state them 
* more explicitly at this point 

(a) The Importance of the Initiation Process: 

The research findings show that groups or individuals may 
take either a supportive or opposition position to an action pro- 
posal, largely based on the way the action was initiated. Hence, 
if the goal of the action initiators is to obtain sufiBcient support 
from the legitimate order" of the action proposal to permit its 
successful execution, it should be helpful to recognize that at 
least some opposition can develop from the initial steps of stat- 
ing the proposal as well as in the way it is publicly announced 
and sponsored. 

It only stands to reason that action proposed by one group 
which is in a historic power struggle with another group (leftist 
vs. rightist groups in the political arena, for instance), will re- 
ceive the almost automatic opposition from the traditional op- 
ponents of the initiating group. What the members of one 
political party initiate will receive the almost automatic opposi- 
tion of members of another party. WTiat labor initiates, manage- 
ment oppc^ses. From this tact, practical urban planners, for 
instance, have learned that if they want a new housing or urban 
renewal project to receive public support, that it is necessary to 
have the first public announcements of -the proposal (the initia- 
tion) made jointly by members of all important groups in the 
community. It is especially important to involve those who tradi- 
tionally .have been known to be for the "good of the whole 
community" and not representing only one segment, like labor, 
management, realtors, etc. 

Stated sunply, the predictive model is that groups which are 
involved ih the initiation of the action proposal will be com- 
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mittod to i>upp)rt. Groups wlucli liavcnot been so iiivolved arc 
not so committed, may take a position of opposition either be- 
cause they cannot justify the proposed action because of their 
, own group nDrrns> or because of either the characteristics of the 
initiators or the manner in which the ajction was initiated into 
tlie community, state, national, or other total system.' 

<b) The Role of Dcclicated Opposition 

. Most "public goals" kinds of a^^tion must somehow or other 
bc^resohed by some combination of the positions and actions of 
organized groups and of public opinion.^ The center block on 
the right side of Chart 1 illustrates how different groups can 
take either approving, sponsoring, neutral, or opposition posir 
tions to any issue. It diagrams also the different ways which th? 
initiating group can gain' access to other groups— tangential or- 
:;ani/.ational memberships, personal channels, persuasion, etc. 
The center block on the left side of the Chart shows the classi- 
fication of public opinion about the issue as either committed to 
the i^oodw ill of the communit>', as indifferent, variable, or as or- 
gaiii/.ed oppositijon. 

Jis was described earlier in the paper, the research findings 
show that there are instances in wnich one or a small number 
of persons who become dedicated to opposing an action pro- 
posal can in turn activate many persoijs and groups who prob-. 
ably would otherwise have remained ii^ either the indifferent or 
unorganised opposition category. Ko specific research has 
been designed yet . to test specific hypotheses on the role 
of dedicated opposition, but such designs now are feasible, Even 
though we have only observational data in this area to date, 
there is siifficieiit evidence to justify designing and testing cer- 
tain hypotheses.* 

'By pcrw^inj? any sudh group as a social svstcm, qnc can gain a more clear 
understanding and" explanation of how each )i*stiBes its position of either support. 
neutialit>, or oppoyilion I^oomis and Beetle ha\c d<^signed a useful set of elcr»ents of 
a social ^vstem Ends or Objectives. N'ofroS, Status-roles. Power (Authonty or Influ- 
f-ftci*), Social rank. S.mctionj, Facilities, and Territoriality. Charles P. LoomtS' and 
I Allan Bc*eKle, Rural Soctqfos^y. The Strategy of Chang^, Englcwood Cliffs, New 
JoTscv, Prentice Hall, I«c., 1957. 

• UTijle mmt attempts to' predict the outcome Of rcsolvin;; public issues hy open 
'lections ha^e uH-d a pubUc opinion poIhn2 method, two studies demonstrated that 
the resiiits of JjRiKht to Work" issues, which were resolved hy city puhlic' elections, 
could \xi acc^irately predicted bytdcsignin^ a formula based on (a) the position on 
the xssiic of di^rent organizations in the city, (b) the intensity of the commitment 
of diff^rrni groups to resoUin? the issue jn the direction they desii^, (c) the kinds 
of coalitirms which \verc formed to persuade the public, and (d) a rankinK of the 
differ»-nt Rratipi wj^hm a -community power classification. See Delbert C. MiTler. "The 
Pre<l.ct)on o/ hvuf" Outcmie m Community Decition MakinK,'' Research Studie* o/*fh*» 
State CoVrs:e o/ Waihlnaon. Vol. -25. June 1957, pp 137-147. Also. Robert C. Han- 
son. "Pr<Hlictinc a .Community Decision. A Test ot the Miller-Form Thcor>'," AmcH- 
can Sociological necntc, Vol. 24, No., 5, October 1^59, pp. 602-671. 

• See for .mstanc*'' James Coleman. Communttu Conflict. Glencoc, Illihois, The Free 
press. 1057. Also fortKcomin^ Michigan State University bulletin Gary Kine, Walter 
Fre'»min, and Christopher Sower. SocMoXKcl Influences on Su^r^<7n Political Action 
A Schist Bond Conflirt, also. C "R. Hoffer and Walter Freeman, Social Action Resutt- 
insi from^ IndtiUnnl Deiclopmcnt. Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station Special 
Bulletin N"'> J^l. Octo!>er 1955. ^ 
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(c) The Role of "Objective Standards" in Preventing Inter-Group Conflict 
"The idea of, the role of "^objective standards" in preventing 
inter-group conflict was derived from observations of how differ- 
ent groups related themselves to a State* Highway Department 
in such-decisions as where the new highways should be located, 
the kinds and specific locations of access points between locaj 
communities ana limited access highwavs, as well as even to 
issues related to the engineering of hignway construction.*^ It 
was noted, for instance, mat there was very great inter-organiza- 
tion rivalry pertaining to decision making on many kinds of 
issues. Yet, on practically all except one purely engineering 
construction issue, there was little open contest because the en- 
gineering standards from the U.S. Bureau of Roads and the State 
Highway Department provided the objective evidence for de- 
termining the issue. There was one technical issue, I'iMvever, in 
which the objectives were either, in the process of bemg devel- 
oped or at least were not clear. This was whether the rohd 
to be constructed of portland concrete or asphaltic conc^te. 
Each of the industries sponsoring these 'respective .products 
maintained lobbying organizations in an attempt to affect the\^ 
decision making, and each sponsored public advertising to carry 
its cause to the public Likewise, different community and state 
groups attempted to affect State Highway Deparrment decision 
making in many varieties of ways. ^ " ^ * 

The importance of the concept 'objectives standards" is that 
the decision making was removed from public controversy when 
the evidence was so well established that the consequences of 
different decisions were predictable. Further observation of dif- 
ferent kind^of controversy in issue resolvement shows that inter- 
group x^ontest is likely to occur when such standards are not 
established. There are manv instances in attempts to get various 
kinds of bills through legislatures in which different agricultural 
and other interest groups have been on opposite sides of issues 
largely because tKe objective standards were not available. The 
history of agricultural legislation is filled wjth such inter-organi- 
zation contest, and the issues range through such areas as live- 
stock, plant, and hiiman health; ' commodity standards, trans- 
portation, and m(iny others. The only practical implication of 
the concept "objective standards" for administrators is merely to 
point up the issue, and to provide the general predictive model 
that there is a relationship between this concept and inter- 
organiz^tion contest. 

(d) The Role of Inter«Personal Relationships in Inter-Organizatlona] 
CooperaHon* • ' 

Even with little objective evidenee to ^uppor4 tlie hypothesis, 
observation indicates that there are many personal friendships 

^•Christopher Sower. Robert Hanson. David Westhy ftnd Norb^rt Wiley, iUghxcay 
Change and Locality Change: Base Line Stu4iet,*CMpiCT VU-The Problem of Dc 
signing -the ModeU for Predicting Hojv ft Development Organization Acbifves Ua 
Goals: The Case of a Stale Highway Dcpartrhent, Michigan Stat© University. . 



between the members of any two oi'ganizations which have ef- 
fective inter-organizatibnal relationsmps. On the contrary, or- 

^*ganizations are in contest (labor unions v5. industries, and 

different poliU'!^ parties, religious groups, ideological action 
groups, etc.) app^ to have few if any personal friendships 

• which cross the lines of the respective organizations." In fact, 
there frequently ar^ infonml rules wnich prohibit such friend- 
ships, they would be interpreted as indicating disloyalty to the 
jJrimory organization. Froni a practical viewpoint, a, plausible 
hypothesis evplves for organizations which need to be brought 
together to achieve national, state, or local development goals. 
It seems predictable that the more the different representatives 
can know' each other as persons, the more that personal friend- 
ships develop, the more likely will there be the kinds of cpnT-' 
rnunication^which will result in the two organizations being able^ 
to set and agree on common goals. ' 

(B) Organization Goal Clarity, Role Concjensus, Personal Inter- 
est, and Orgamzation God Achievement 

' 'There is one complex of Variables ^within the inter-organiza- 
tional component of any development organization which has a 
very particular and unique appli5ability to the? Coopera'tive Ex- . 
tension Service. As- mentioned above, probably no othpr organi- 
zation has such a large proportion of its personnel who literally 
have "joint appointments" with other organizations, such as sub- 
ject matter departments, coGnty governmedt, etc. In turning to 
several subject niatter areas for assistance, it is possible to. design 
the concepts necessary to analyze this, complex of variables 
which may be very important to either the success or failure of 
the organization ia its goal achievement. Literally, whil^ its 
tri-partite arrangement— with national government, the Land 
Grant university subject matter departments and county g6v- 
^ ernment-may have been one of the sources of strength tinrough 
which the organization has been able to achieve such outstand- 
ing goals, there is evidence to indicate that this can be one of its 
greatest sources of difficulty in a period of very rapid social 
cTiange and development of new knowledge, 

The source of knowledge for gaining an understanding of this 
problem comes from the social psychological area of role theory, 
giving it a special application to a large scale development or- 
ganization. There are three basic concepts necessary t^ using 
rhis knowledge. The first is the hypothesis that an organization 
cx)nsists of arf inter-related set* of positions, which are occupied 
by "position incumbents.** Such positions can be formal ones 
within the organization structure, or ones based on sex, friend- 
ship, etc. The second concept is "behavior Expectation,** or the 
behavior which is expected of the position incumbent because 
of the fact that he is occupying the i)osition. Each position 
within an organization has dfifferent "relevant others*' wno pos- 
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sess the social right to hold behavior expectations" for the in- 
cumbent of any position.^ ' • • - 
The third concept, "concensus," is the key one for imderstana- 
ing an organisation. As shown by Gross and his cblleagues, there 
is ev idence to hypothesize that there will not be consistency or 
concensus between the different "relevant others" wko have the 
legitimate right to hold behavior expectations for any given po- 
sition incumbent. Also, there will not likely be concensus be- 
tween these ''relevant ' others" and what the person himself 
thinks he should be doing because of his incui^ency in the 
position.^^ 

It is within this context of concensus that one of the unique 
characteristics of an organization like the Cooperative Extension 
Service becomes evident In focusing upon either of the two 
major positions which have dual linkages, the Extension Spe- 
cialist and the County or District Extension A'gent,Tt is possible 
to hyputhesize that literally inconsistent behavior expectations^^ 
can oe impinged upon such position incumbents, largely because 
of the different and diverse sources of legitimate "relevant 
others" who hav^e the social right to hold behavior expectations 
of these personnel. Chart II diagrams this kind of potential for 
a county or district Extension Agent. Chart III shows a similar 
model for the Extension Specialist. They show how the different 
legitimate sources of behavior expectations can impinge upon 
the position incumbent, and how these can be inconsistent with 
'each other, or Tack concensus. It is at this point too that^ne coH- 
*-cept the "three anchor points of legitimation" for an organiza- 
tion t^ikes on importance for an organization, lik^ Cooperative. 
Extension. These provide such diverse sources of legitimate be- 
havior expectations.^^ 

There are two types of consequences to an organization s out- 
put which are related to this problem of concensus. The first is 
shown in. Chart IV-A. Being primarily a psychological conse- 
quence, it is beyond the context of this paper. It ^hows the range 
of possible responses for any person wnen he ii trapped into a 
situation of "1^ of concensus" between the differeht behavior 
expectations which can legitimately be impinged upon him. 
Such a condition can lead to mental stress and to long time ad- 
verse consequences. The concept may in fact, provide the 
knowledge linkage betw^een organization theory and certain seg- 
ments of personality theory. 

The second type of consequences is related to the predictabil- 
ity that the organization will or will not achieve its goals. As 
shown in Chart V-A, (reading from left to right) it is possible to 

»i Neal GroM» Ward Mason, and>AlcxandcrMcC,ii Ikipi rijif|>riirT(?n< M Role Analv*U. 
New York. John Wiley and Sons, 19^S;.-GJiaptCT3. , 

»> These have been designed from Parson's concept of "three levels In the hicrarehlil 
structure of organization."^ (The sources of its inputs, its internal component parts, 
and the vscrs of its outputs). Sec: T^cott Parsons. "SuKgesUons for a- ^Sociological 
Approach to a rheory of Organizations.** Adminixtratice Science Qudrteriv, Vol. 1» 
pp. 83-85 and ^5-239. Reprinted in. Talcott P<&sonst Structure and Proceu in Mod- 
cm Society, G1cncoe» Illinois, The Free Press, 1960* ^ 
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CHART n - A 

MODEL OF SOCUL ROLE BBHAVipR EXPECTATIONS FOR COUNTY OR DISTRICT t 
EXTEKSIOK AGENTS OF THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 



ExpoctatloR3«bout Behavior ReUtod 
to Ountv OEflce CoUeagufg. from: 



Stale 
EifLaaloQ Office 



Spocialists 



County CoUco^ea 



CUects' Expoctatloos 



54emb«rs o( Board 
Supcn'lsors 



Family aacf Other Noa- 
Job "Slsaific^ 
Others" * 



Self 

Expoc- 
tatloos 



ExpectaUoos about Behavior 
Related to the State Office , from: 



Sute 
Extension Office 



Spec(aUst4 



County Collca^es 



CUosts' iJjcpoctaeioDS 



Members of Board 
cC Supervisors " 



Faifilly «ujd Other N6q- 
Job "SigciRcant 
Others" 



Self 

Expec- 
utiotui 




Incumbent of the 
County or District 
E^nsloQ A^ent 
PoeiUoa 



State 
Extension Office 




Self 

Expec- 
tations 




State * 
ExtensicQ Office 




Self 

Expec- 
tations 


Spe^alists 






Specialifts 




County Colleges 






CouDt>' CoUca^es 




Ctienta' Expoct?Ji<K» 








CUent«' ExpccUtioos 


-> 




Members of Board 
of Supervisors 








Members of Board 
of Supervisors 






Family and Other Koa* 
Job "Significant 
* Others" 








Family and Other Non- 
Job "Significant 
^ Others" 







Expectations About Behavior Related 
to the Agent'* Program i^ thg Cotgjjtj j; 
or Pi.fttrict . 



ExpoctatioKs About Behavior Related 
to Obligation s from Family, Communitv 
and Other Noo-Job Systems . 



design a set of inter-Iinking variables which lead from (1) the 
evtent to which th^e goals of an organization arie clearly and con- 
sistently defined, to (2) tfie extent to which it is able to maintain 
concensus in the behavior expectations impinged upon its per- 
sonnel -from different legitimate sources, to (3) riie extent to 
which 'the personnel are basically interested in achieving the 
go.a!s of the organization, and to (4) the extent to which the 
goals of the organization are achieved. The hypothetical 
relationship between both goal clarity and its abs-ence i^ 
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CHART in -A 

MODEL OP SOCIAL ROLE BEHAVIOR EXPECTATIONS FOR THE SUBJECT MATTER 
SPECIALIST OF THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 
'The Mao In the Middle" 



Behavior Expect&tioes from 
the Subject Matter Depart-' 
meoU that the Man Will Be 
Competent In.Uie Subject ' 
Matter Field: 

1. PiftUcatloM ^ ^ * 

2. CoDdoct Red^u^h 

3. ^ajrUdpatloo in 

Seminars 

4. Attendanco at '•' 

3>rofe^8lonal 
Steetingi 

5. Keep Up with 

Subject Matter 
Knowledge 
6/ Be a Competent ^ 
SpcciallBt in Somd , 
si&>Sogmont of his ^ 
Discipline 



Behavior expectations from 
the Extcnsico Organization 
that The Extension Specialist 
Will Bo a Successful and 
Lo>'al Member of the Exten- 
sion Organization (An Action 
Agenc>'). 

1. Be enthusiastic about 
achieving the goals of 

the Extension Organization. 

2. Participate in Extension 
Organization Functions. 

3. Extensive travel itlnerarj' 
within the State. 

4. Represent the Extension 
^Organization to its public. 



Th^ 
Extension 
Subject 
Matter ' 
Specialist 



/ 



Sel^ Expectations of 
Behavior Ap p ro pr iate to 
Being a Person Wth Sub- 
ject Matter Compotcoco, 
and a Member of a Sdl}Joct 
Matter Department of a 
University 




Self Expectations of 
behavior Appropriate to 
Being a Member of the 
Extension Organization 



\ 

diagrammed in the chart, with the linkage to perbonah'ty stress 
also included. It is sufficient to conclude this section with the 
comment that the model now is ready for testing with either ob- 
servational or statistical research methods. EvenvWithout further 
testing, it would seem to have some direct applicability to any 
attempt to design some management^rinciples for development 
organizations. 

A Tentative Statement of Organization Hypotheses: 
' Finally, for the reader who wants to see the hypotheses pulled 
together irtto one section, the following represents an attempt at 
this task. 



ciL\jiT r\* - a' ' 

HOW IN'CUSIBENT OF A COUNn* OR OlSTfUCP EXTENSION OFriCE POSITION 
CAN RESOLVE ETTHER CWFUCTLN'G, INCONSISTfcNT, PRESSURE 
OR OTHER PROBLEM PATTERNS OF BEILWlOR EXPECTATIONS 



B^\1or Expecution 
Source A (Stale oav.f) 
v^ith either hjgh, 

' to 8arjc:iCG6 



■ Behavior Exp(*ctatlori ^ 
Source C (County 

Cbcntele) 



Pr'^cSsiTo, or 
0*h<?r Prohlfm 
Paiicr.'is of Hole 
Ejcpectatlfxis 



Behavior Expectation 
Source B (County ^ 

Oflicc Colleagues) 
vvilh Cither high» 
Imodium, or Io-a access 
to sanctions 



••Solf" bcUcfsr 
With either hl^,. 
modiuni, or lowlxilicf 
In nghtncss of role 
J>crcepfioa 



AllelT.ati\e Ways In Which 
A Person Can Resolve Such 
"Problem" Roic feicpectatloss 
With Actual Behavior 



Consequences 



1. Role ccaflJct not roeohod* 
(Gonfutfied or h;con»I stent 
behavior) 

2. Jekyll and H>de 

3. Select occ beha^^or pattern 

a. Select "s*>ir' expectations 
with possible Ask of 
sasctiuis 

b. Select somo "othcr%" 
expectations iorga:ilzaU<xs 
man) with risk of eniotlotui 

tension 



High 



Me- 
dium 



Low* 



Hlgfi 



Me- 
dium 



E^^ouoal Physical or 
* Tension ' 5Irata) Dls- 
» order 

* ' t 

L By deBnition, aQ organization is a set of perceptions of the 
kinck of behavior whicli should be perfbrrrfed by the incumbents' 
of a collectivity of portions. There .are, behavior expectations for 
the total organization, for its sub-parts, as well as^or the incum- 
bent of each position. There are three basic sources from 
which such beba^'ior expectations legitimately derive. These are 
(a; from the* external segments of .society wKich provide 
Snouts of resources necessary to maintain the organization, 

(b) from diflFerent positipns within the organization, and 

(c) from the users of tbe«output .of the organization. It can be 
hypothesized that there will not likely be "consensus" between 
the behavior expectations whjch derive from these different 
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''anchor points of legitimation," or from the sub-groups within; 
each segment. As organizations are only a collectivity of behavior" 
expectations, they are alterable. ^ 

2. A natural condition o^a large scale organization is that the 
members of its sub-parts wifi likely be more mterested Lo achiev- 
ing the goals of the sub-unit than in the total organization goals.; 
This likely is a mandatory condition for a large organization, as 
the achievement of major goals (teaching, extension, education/^ 
science and arts, or an engme plant or body plant for that mat-^ 
ter) requires a large amount of dedication and interestN)n the. 
part of the incumbents of its positions. * ■ I 

3. The total organization is in basic diflBculty, however, if 
arrives at a condition where sub-group behavior pi'events the 
total organization from either setting or achieving central organ-v 
ization goals. Yet, a natural condition of a large -organization 
that too heavy concentration on sub-group goals may prevent^ 
th'e total organization from (a) setting total organization go^ls 
(that is genuine achievable ones, not just words); (b) altering 
traditional goals which have become outmoded by changing 
conditions such as social change, new knowledge, etc.; and 
(c) selecting personally "strong incumbents for center' organf-^ 
xation positions. i 

4. It can be hypothesized that organization contest is a conse- 
quence of explainable variables. It likely is predictable, and ex*-^' 
plainable. As with other such phenomenon, it has the possibility^ 
of being alterable. 

5. Organization^onte^t, by.xlefinitibn, related to problems of 
consensus Between different segments of the, total legitimate 
Order for tne organization. It appears now that a research focus 
on the problems of go^nsus will be :^roductive of devejoping 
siich predictive models. - * > 

6. ml energy within an organization which is allocated tof 
cither organization or inter-personal contest, by definition, is not'i 
available for the achievement of organization goals. Hence, con-v 
test may be one of the most important variables related to de- ' 
V eloping predictive models pertaining to goal achievement. 

7. A natural condition of a large 5cale organization is that 
there will not likely be consensus between the goal achievement 
patterns of sub-sections and those of the total organization. A 
natural condition of such an organization is that sub-unit goals, 
will likely be deemed more important by many position incum- 
bents, unless deliberate measures are taken to insure that total 
or^;anizatimijgqals take precedence. 

8. TluM'eis a\irrect relationship between the extent to which 
the goals of an organization are achieved and the extent to 
which the position incumbents are personally interested in 
achieving such goals. Hence, an effective goal achieving pattern 
is when there is a convergence between the personal interests^ 
of position incumbents and the goak of the 'organization. 
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9. By definition, some organizations (health, education, wel- 
fare, etc.) can achieve their goals only as the recipients justity 
the output of tlie organization as inputs into their own systems 
These can be classified as ^'development organizations." This 
type of relationship between organization and recipient provides 
a useful model for designing research in explaining how and the 
extent to which health, and other development organizations 
achieve their eoals. The important variable is to explain how the 
recipient justifies using the output of the organization as a legiti- 
mate input into his own use. 

10. Low concensus of behavior expectation patterns for dif- 
ferent patterns or for the total organization will likely be higher 
under conditions of high social change, development of ,nevv 
knowledge, etc. 

11. Consensus within an organization or for its total legitimate 
' order will liktvy bo correlated with sCich variables as different 

generations, age, sex, different sub-segments of^ the organiza- 
tions, etc. 

12- It is likely that organization qontest will more likely pCcur 
under conditions in which lack of consensus fits into patterns of 
polarity, that is"-bi-polar, tri-polar, etc. 

13. Organizafion content is more likely--to occur wheff lack of 
consensus is associated with firmness of belief, intensity of feel- 
ing, etc., especially when also associated with high polarity of 
position on-particular issues. ' ^ ^ 

14. There, will be a significant relationship- between lack of 
role consensus in a work organization and such other variables 
as personality stress, as w^ell as with such stress relieving meas- 
ures as use of alcohol partying, and other recreation, also with 
family, community, church, friendship, and other relationships, 
outside the work organization. 
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Seventh. NatloimJ Cooperative Extension 
A'dminisftration Seminar 

APRIL 30-MAY 4, 1962 

c,rv.,\ * PROGRAM 

SUNDAY, APRIL 29 ^ 

w.OO- 8:00 p.m. RECISmvnON-Pcnthou^c, Madi>9n Imi. 

8:.00 p.m. ORIENTATION SESSION-For speaker?, genera! 

Mon .chairmen, planning committee members and 
chairman of evaluation committcc-Pcnth6u5>e, Madi- 
son Inn. 

N. P. Ralston, Chairman 
MONDAY, APRIL 30 

8 00- 9.00 a.m. Rb'GISTRATION. Confc;«ftce Desk, Thrrd Floor, Wis- 
consin Center . , . ' 

9.00 am GENERAL SESSION, Room 311, Wisconsin Center 
Chairman 

N. P. Ralston, Extension Director, Mi'chij;an 
INVOCATION 
.C. A. Vine^, Extension Director, Arkan^ 
' * » WELCOME 

V 

^ ^ R- Froker, Dean and Director, College of ^Ag- 

rieuUure, University of Wisconsin 
OBJECTIVES AND OPER.ATION OF THE SEMINAR 

i>L P. Ralston 
Changihg Times—Changing Programs 

C. M. Ferguson, Professor. National Agricultural^ 
Center for Advanced Study. ^ 
11:15 a.m. LARGE GROUP DISCUSSION 

1:15 pm.* GENERAL SESSION, Roopi*311, Wisconsin Center 
Chairman . \ 

' A. A. Spielman, Dean ajid Dir^tor, Massachusetts 
Cooperative Extension*^ ConUibution to National Goals 
E, T, York, Jr., Administrator, Federal Extension 
Service 

DISCUSSION OF PAPER ' 

J, B. Claar, Associate Extension Director, Illinois 
C. O. Youngstrom, Associate Extenson Director, 
Idaho 

3; 15" p.m. RECESS * - * 

3:45 p m DISCUSSION GRdUPS 

Group 1-Roonr 3yj. 

Croup H--Room 211 . ^ 

Groups Ill-Room 213 

Group IV— Room 225 
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6;00 p.m. DINNER MELTING, Old Madr^on Room. Memorial 
Union 
* Chairmen 

4 Henty L. Ahlgren, Associate Extension Director, 
Informal diJCu<iMon ^itb Administrator York 

TUESDAY^ MAY 1 • . 

8.30 a.m. GENERAL SESSION, Room 311, Wi^tniMn Center 
' Role of Codperotite Extendon in the Lund-Gfant 
System 

^ ^ . ' * ' Fred R Harrington. Vice-Pre^idcnt» University of 

Wisconsin * 
DISCUSSION OF PAPER 

C. A. Vines, Extca^'on Director, Arkansas 
Hfnry Hansen, Assooate Eixtcnsion Ehrcctor, 
» Connecticut 

10:45 a.m. GROUP DlsCuSSION 
Group I -Room 312 
Group ll~Room* 2H 
Group Ill-Room 213 
Group IV- Room- -22.1 

1;15 p.m. GENERAL SESSION, "Room 311, Wisconsin Center 
Chairman 

AG. Voiz, Associate Extension Director, California 
. Cooperative Extension: A Development Organizatioi\ 
in Trandtibn 

I Christopher So^^er, Professor of Sociolo^, Michi- 

gan State University 
'' DISCUSSION OF PAPER 

Lloyd Davi^. Field Representative, Federal Ex- 
tension Service 
, John E. l^ufchison, Extension Director, Texas 

3;00,p.rii COFFEE HOtOfl \V^TH GRADUATE STUDENTS 
AND STAFF 

3:45 pxri DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Group I-'Room 312 
Group II-Room 211 
Group Ill-Room 213 
' ' Group IV-Room 225 
» t 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 2 

8:30 a.m. GENERAL SESSflON, Room 311, Wisconsin Center 
Chairman 

K E. Larson, Extension Director, Pennsylvania 
Formulatins Cobf^erative Extension Goals 
* James G. Harlow, Dean, College of Education, 

University of Oklahoma 
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DbCLSSIDN Oh PAPER 

K W Jdnikc, Kxtcn^ion, Director, Ncbri^ka 
Nfarvm A Anderson, Ai'^xiate Extension Dirtxtor, 
/ Iowa, 

10 r> d«» CKOl P DISCISSION 
(/rt iip I-R.vjm 312 
(;rf;Up II-Hcx;ni 2\\ 
Group ni-Rr/^:)m 2I> 

1 15 pm CENER.AL SESSION, Room 311, WLsconsm Center 
Chntrman 

W. Alton, .Aw^tant AdnunLstration, Federal Ex- 
tension Service 
Organization As A Sfcank for Achieving Eztcnsion'i 
Coals 

Kd^^ard Cro>s, Profc%sor of Sociolo::>% L'ni^crMty 
of Minn'Aota 
DISCI SSION OF PAPER 

John A. Cox, Ejct<.n5ion Director, Louiiuna 
Ccne Nf. Lear, Msoaate Extension Director, Ore- 
gon 

3 45 pro CROUP DISCUSSION 
Croup I-Room 312 
Croup II-Room 211 
Croup III-Hooin 213^ 
Croup Room 22-5 

Tfll'RSDAY> MAY 3 

' 8 30^m CENER.AL SESSION, Room 311, Wisconsin Center 
Chairman 

Torlief S. .Aa:>heim. Extension Director, ^lontana 
The Individual and Goal Achievement 

Ccorge B, Strolher, P^fessor of Commerce and 
Nabonal Xpicuiturai Extension Center for Ad- 
vanced Stuuy 
LARCE CROUP DISCUSSION 
;10.1.5 am. RECESS 

10:45 am. LARCE GROUP DISCUSSION 

LARCE GROUP DISCUSSrOX 

SNfALL CROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Identiftj Problems the Seminar DldrCt Solve ^ 
Croup 1-Room 312 
Croup II-Room 211 , ' ' 

Croup lil-Room 213 
Croup I V-Room -22.5 



1:15 pnf. 
3.15 pm. 
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6.00 pm DINNER MEETING. Old Madiscn Room/ Memorial 
Union * 

The Indn idtuil and ihe Or'Adnxzatum 

Libert U' burr, M-inj^tr, Per^^.ni.-J Dt%eiopnRTit, 

FRIDAY. MAY 4 

Cliatrman 

Rv'htTt C CLiik, DiKvt.^r. Njt^Tijl ^jncuhurj! 
Q-nUr fur \d%jr, ^ J Mud> 
A Cormderalion of I'nsokcd J^roblcmi 

Chairman of -njll di^.u^Mon ;.:oup> ^iuesbonmg 
thv ccnNu''-int.. 
Elbert W. Burr 
C M Fcn:u^on 
WiILam E Henly 

Chfivtcphcr ScAtr ^ 
Gtorze B Stioth* r 



Evaluation Committee 

T. H. Patton. Associate Extension Duector, Penns>hania. Chairman 

S A\er>' ANOciate Extert^ion Director, O^iorado 

George HulK P^r* n-i n Director. An/juitd 

G \V. Schneider, A^vKiatt- Kxttn^f-n Director, KtrilnAv 

Arthur H Sthul/. Actmc l\t'iiMon Dircctfjr. North Dal<4a 
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Literature Publf^hed by the Center 



TO PROVIDE a permanept source of reference material on 
Extension administration and related subjects, the Center has 
printed reports of the various workshops and seminars. In ;this 
way, the contributions of outstanding speakers and consultants 
are preserved in a convenient form for further study and 
discussion. 

Copl^ of the following publications are available for dis- 
tributioa to the States and other interested parties if you would 
advise us of your needs. 

ADMLNISTRATION 
Administration in Extension 

Edited by Robert C. Clark and Roland H. Abraham 
Thb publication presents the major^papers presented at the Sixth" 
National Cooperative Extension Administrative Seminar held at 
\ Madison. Wiston^in, in 1959. 

Five major areas of administration are analyzed. They arc: (a) 
expanding responsibihties of Extension administrators in the Land* 
, Grant institutions, (b) a^scs^ing and developing executive leadership; 

(c) adminbtrativc theory, (d) adjusting formal organization to ciir- 
' rent program responsibilities, arid (e) communication in administration. 

Pub. ^8-220 pp.-$3.00 

Extension Administration 
Suggested Areas of Research 
Edited by ^Ann C. Olmsted 

This is a report of a conference held jn 1956 to identify problem 
areas and encourage research in Extension administration. 

The report will be useful to staff and graduate students' in Exten- 
sion administration and Extension education in identifying areas in 
u hich research appears to be most needed. 

Suggested areas arej (a) administrative policy and f)tt)gramming; 
(b) internal administration; and (c) external administrative relation- 
ships, , ' , 

Pub. #1-24 pp.-No charge. 

Cooperative Extension Administration 

Edited by.Ann C. Olmsled and Gerald Huffman *' ^ i 

A report of the fifth National Extension Administrative Workshop, 
held at Madison, Wisconsin, April, 1956. \ 

Papers and summaries of work group findings are presented -on; 
(a) factors affecting the Extension administrator's Job; (b) admin-, 
istrative organization, (c) coordination and direction; (d) program- 
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(e) 'perjonnel management; (f) e£Fective budgeting; and (g) 
administrative relations. 'Extensive reference on each subject add to 
the usefulness of the pubhcation for graduate stiidy. 
P«b.' #2-88 pp.-No charge. * • 

< SUPERVISION 

Supervision in the Cooperative Extension Service 
Edited by F. E. Rogers and Ann G. Olmsted 

This publicaUon *is perhaps the first to relate the wide body of 
general knowledge abou^ supervision to the Cooperative Extension 
Service. Chapters include: (a) principles of ^supervision; (b) func-^ 
tions of 'the Extension supervisor; (c) recruitment, selection and 
placement; (d) job descriptions; (e) counseling; and (f) evaluating 
agent performance. 

Supervisors will find these readmgs and references valuable aids 
for mservice and graduate training. Extension administrators may 
also find this publication an aid in selecting new supervisors and in 
planning training programs. 

(Oct. 1957) * ' Pub. #3^162 pp. $2.00 

The Role of Cooperative Extension Supervisors ' 
Edited b>^ Grace E. Langdon - I 1 

. . f 

This IS a report of the almost identical regional workshops' held in 
Texas and Georgia in tlie spring of 1960. It includes papers 
phasizing: (a) program development; (b) counselmg; and (c) pro^ 
fessional improvement. - ^ 

Pub. #9-70 pp'. -$1.50 

Personnel Appraisal and Job Descriptions ' ' ' 
in Extension Supervision 
Edited by Grace E. Langdon 

The report is based on the Northeast Extension Conference on - 
Supervision in Washington, D. q^in 1960. It emphasizes the study 
o£ (a) personnel appraisal; (b) the development and use of job 
descriptions; and (c) the supervispr's role in adult education. 

Pub. #10-7^ pp.^$1.50^ 



OTHER REFERENCES * * 

National Sympdsium on Home Demonstration Work 
Edited^ by Glenwood L. Creech and Howard M. Dail 

A report of the national «;.ymposium held at East Lansing, Michigan 
in 1958. * 

Papers analyzed: (a) the social, economic, technological and civie 
trends affecting families; ( b)" identified needs of families in view of 
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current trends, (c) examined the responsibility of the Cooperative 
Extension Service to families, and Cd) considered adjustments which 
^might increase effectivene^^s of home economic extension. 

Pub. #7-128 pp.-No charge 

^Selected Readings and References in 4^H Club Work 
For Cooperative Extension Personnel \ 

Compiled and edited by G. L. Carter, Jr. and Robert C. Clark 
These readings and references are designed primarily ( but/cot 
exclusively) for use in«» graduate programs of Regional andf StAte 
Summer Schools and regular semester courses on 4-H ClubWonc. 
They may 'also be useful in undergraduate courses that dealn/ith 
Extension programs and methods, for personnel study on the job/^d 
to serve as a general reference. ' ' >^ 

Subject matter coaggd: Part I. History Philosophy and Objectives, 
Part II. Basic Xeed^R Youth; Part III. Factors to Consider in Pro- 
gramming', Part IvT^dult Volunteer Leadership; and Part V. Role 
of the Professional Worker. 

Pub. #11-140 p^.-$3.00 

A Research Approach to Program Development in 
Cooperative Extension ^. 
Edited by Edgar J. Boone * , 

J ' A report 'of a* Research Planning Conference in Program Develop- 
lUent held at Madison, Wisconsin Jn 1961. • 

^ 7 Papers analyzejd. (a) needs and problems in program development 
as viewed by an Exteui^ion director, (b) major concerns in program 
development warranting research, (c) suggested alternatives for tc- 
searcliing the deVision-making process in program development; (d) 
appraising approaches to plaiming Extension programs, (e) apprais- 
ing changes in ^ planning participants, (f) researching the program 
development process, and (g) overviews of completed program de- 
velopment rosearch in Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. »^ 

* ^ * Pub. #12-80 pp. $2.00 

Changing Dimensions in AgricuTtxtre and Home 
Economics— Impact on Cooperative Extension 
/Administration - ^ ' - 

^Edited by E.' J. Boo^ and C. M. Ferguson 

This publication includes eight papers presented in the National 
Agricultural Extension Centers 1961 Fall Forum Series held at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Papers presented: (1) >I(>dernizing Extension to Meet Tomorrows 
Needs, (2) 'Hie Federal Partner Looks'at Extension's Challenge; (3) 
Tomorrow's Demands for Education for Agriculture; (4) Tomorrows 
Main Thrust in Extension, (5) Tomorrow's Agriculture— Its Challenge 
to Admmistration, (6) What Will ^Tomorrow s Homcmaker Expect of 
Extension? (7) New Dimensions in Home ilc^taomics, and (B) Chart- 
ing the Coiu^ in Extension. 

Pub. #13-96 pp. $3.p0 




Address publicatian requests Dr.' Robert C. Clark, Director, 
National Agricultural Extension Center for Advanced Study, 
\liricultural Hall, The University of Wiscpn.sin, Madison 6, Wis. 
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